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Art. I. Rapport sur ?Institut de M. Pestalozzi, a Yver- 
dun, présente d S. E. M. le Landammanet a lu haute 
Ditie de la Suipe. Fribourg. 

Arr. Il. Exposé de la Méthode Elémentaire, de H. Pes- 
talozzi. Par Dan. Alex. Chavannes, &c. &c. Paris et 
Geneva. 

Art. IIL. Esprit de la Méthode d’ Education de Pestalozzi. 
Par M. Marc Antoine Jullien. 2tom. Milan. 

Art. IV. Lettre sur d’Etablissement d’ Education, 
@Yverdun. Par M. G. M. Raymond. Paris. 


In the evidence appended to the report of the Education 
Committee, Mr. Brougham has alluded in terms of commen- 
dation to the school ef Pestalozzi, at Yverdun, in Switzer- 
land. We believe that the system of that establishment, is 
very little known in this country; and shall therefore endea- 
vour to supply those of our readers, who are interested in the 
subject of education, with such information concerning it, as 
we have been able to collect. Considering the eagerness 
with which every thing relating to instruction is now re- 
ceived, and the numerous English travellers who have visited 
Switzerland during the last five years, it is surprising that 
Pestalozzi’s system has attracted so little notice in_this 
country. The Swiss talk of it with pride ; Madame de Stael 
has mentioned it with praise in ‘‘ L’ Allemagne ;” and the 
Germans in geveral have appreciated it, in our opinion, much 
too highly. Yet before Mr, Brougham called the public at- 
tention to it, we are not aware of its having been noticed, 
with one single exception, in any English publication. Ina 
work of the late Miss Hamilton, a partial adoption of Pesta- 
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lozzi’s plan is strongly recommended ; but as she had never 
seen the school itself, and appears to have been very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the peculiarities of its management, 
her book affords no information of which we can avail oar- 
selves. We are furnished however with nearly all that has 
been published abroad on the subject; and accident has af:- 
forded us the means of detailing with some minuteness the 
exact state in which we found the establishment between 
two or three years ago. 

A few words must be devoted in the first place to some 
account of the books, of which the titles are prefixed to this 


article. 


The first is a Report presented to the Swiss Diet in 3810, 
by three Commissioners appointed to inquire into the nature 
of Pestalozzi's institution. By their instructions, they were 
directed to examine not only what had been done, buat whe- 
ther the system was capable of more extended advantages, 
and particularly, whether it was possible te apply it to vil- 
lage schools, which have very properly always been consider- 
ed by the Swiss government of primary importance. ‘The re- 
sult of this inquiry, which seems to have been conducted with 
diligence and impartiality, may be given in few words, in the 
truth of which we perfectly coincide. 


*‘ On peut en imiter quelque chose dans nos institutions, jamais 
on ne pourra le copier...... Les maisons d’éducation pourront: 
faire une riche recolte sur un champ que l’intelligence et le zéle 
ont cultivé si long-tersps, mais nos écoles n’y ramasseront que quel- 
ques épis.’”? P. 197. 


The members of the Diet acquieseed in this opinion, and 
though they assisted and protected Pestalozzi’s establishment . 
at Yverdun, no steps were taken for forming others on a si- 
milar plan in other parts of Switzerland. 

The treatise of M. Chavannes is rather the work of a par- 
tizan than of an inquirer. It was written before Pestalozzi 
was fixed in his preserit situation, and was destined, says the 
author, 


‘“* A faire connaitre un systéme qui gagne tous les jours de nou- 
veaux partisans dans la partie Allemande de |'Europe.” 


In °p osition to the opinion of the authors of the “ Re- 
port,” M. . Chavannes contends that Pestalozzi’s plan is more 
adapted than any other to public instruetion,— and that the 
village schoolmaster in particular will find it of especial ad- 
vantage in simplifying his labours, and accelerating the pro- 
gress of his scholars. We will only say at present, that we 
are completely at issue wifh M. Chavannes on this point, and 
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before we have finished the subject, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of stating the grounds of our opinion; in which we are 
sure we shall be joined by all who think that Christianity pro- 
perly so called, ought to be made the foundation of all religious 
and useful education. 

The work of M, Jullien is a ponderous exposition of Pes- 
talozzi’s system, undertaken after a personal observation of 
two months. It is unfortunate, that after having taken so 
much pains to collect his materials, be should have thought 
fit to arrange them in such a cumbrous and forbidding man- 
ner. He has filled two closely printed volumes of eight 
hundred pages, with explanations and observations, and re- 
flections, which have ltthe or nothing to do with the pro- 
fessed object of his work. The reader has to toil through “a 
mighty maze,” beginning with ‘* twelve fundamental princi- 
ples,” followed by ‘‘ twelve essential and distinctive charac- 
teristics of the :nethod,” ‘‘ twelve special means of execution,” 
and “‘ ten general results!” His warm admiration of the 
system, betrays him in every page into exaggerated state. 
iments ; and, like most other visitors of the establishment, he 
was exposed to a serious inconvenience in attaining the ob- 
jects of his inquiry. ‘The native language of Pestalozzi is the 
Zurich patois, which he speaks with considerable quickness, 
but German and French with great slowness and inaccuracy ; 
adisadvantage which is increased to strangers by excessive 
indistinctness of articulation. Most of the masters experience 
the same difficulty in speaking French, and of course the 
scholars are under the same restraint, although the study of 
that language is an important branch of their education. It 
is evident that a visitor, like M. Jullien, who neither speaks 
nor understands German, is obliged to acquire all his infor- 
mation by putting leading questions, and of course will learn 
little or nothing upon points of which he is previously entirely 
ignorant, because he has no clue for turning the conversation 
to them. Even in things of which he had some previous 
knowledge, his questions must have always received their 
tendency from his own preconceived ideas,—a sure method of 
never ariving at those of others, which it most imported him 
to know. Limited as he was to restrained and aifticul con- 
versation with the masters, of whose characters he could have 
had but a very superticial knowledge, and little able to appre- 
ciate the degree of enthusiasm with which they talk uf a 
system to which they were attached, he was necessarily ex- 
posed to be deceived by expectations which neither had been, 
hor were likely to be realized ; and to consider principles as 
absolutely fixed, which were far {fom having been received 
into geperal practice. M. Jullien is, or affects to be, a great 
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lover of the ancients. We would recommend to his consi- 


deration the following opinion of one who was no inattentive 
observer of human nature. 


*Aar’ ouaat ery TOS TOLOUTONS omaenes Aoryous 7 Tae exaorou Povanas* 
Siomeg pero aRavTwy eativ avrov eSamarvions" Q 722 Bovaerat, 


rod’ Exastos mai oiera ta 36 mowymata Bodranis ooK olTW 
BeQuaev. 


Mr. Raymond's letter is nothing but a reprint of an article 
originally published in the Magasin Encyclopédique. It con- 
tains a short analysis of Jullien’s work, and probably was in- 
tended to pres sent the system in a form more likely to attract 
the attention of Parisian readers. 

With these brief notices of the several treatises on the sub- 
ject which have fallen under our observation, we proceed to 
collect from them, and from what other sources have been 
within our reach, some account of Pestalozzi_ and his estab- 
lishment. He was born at Zurich, of parents in easy cir- 
cumstances, in 1746. He lost: his father when he was four 
or tive years old, and was brought up under the care of his 
mother, in the most secluded habits. Rarely seeing others 
of his own age, and never having any intercourse with them, 
or taking any part in their amusements, he grew up ignorant 
of the world, and particularly of the habits and tempers of 
children. ‘This would appear to be a bad preparation ‘for the 
course of life on which he afterwards entered ; but it is’pre- 
tended that his want of experience was compe onsatedghy his 
freedom from prejudice, and that in his retirement from {he 
world, he acquired a correct knowledge of human nature. “ 
will not stop to inquire how this knowledge could be acquir 
iu an hermitage ; but we must just take leave to rem: irk, that 
We are not the dupes of the expression, freedom from preju- 
dice. It is the cloak of atheism and deism, and the cant word 
of the enemies of our establishment. It is the pretence under 
which all visionary schemes are recommended, and yet it will 
commonly be found, that the advocates of the principle are 
the most prejudiced of all parties. [t is on this that are 
founded the philanthropic projects of latitudinarians of every 
denomination. An experiment has been tried upon it, on a 
tolerably large scale in the southern states of North America ; 
and the natural c onsequence has been, that four or five mil- 
lions of men, im their Zeal to avoid prejudice in favour of any 
particular sect, have fallen away from all religion. 

Pestalozzi studied with much ardour till he was sev enteen, 
when he began to read for the bar, but on the death of a friend 
at whose advice he had entered on this pursuit, he determined 
fo devote himself to agriculture. A commercial house at 
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Zurich joined with him in the purchase of some uncultivated 
lund, at Neuhof, in the Canton of Argovia, but at the mo- 
ment that he began to put his plans into effect, its support 
was withdrawn from the undertaking. Pestalozzi persevered ; 
for distrust of his own resources or anticipation of distant 
evils furmed no part of his character; and he even added to 
his original scheme, an institution for the education of poor 
children. His attempt failed, as might have been expected, 
partly from the want of funds, and partly from the inexpe- 
rience of the conductor. He thus writes concerning it to his 
friend Gessner. 


“I lived during several years in the midst of more than fifty 
children, whose parents were reduced to the most abject misery. 
Poor as I was, I divided my bread with them ; I lived myself like 
a beggar, in order to teach beggars to become useful members of 
society. My intention was to have educated them for agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, but I was deficient in a knowledge 
of the minute details of each branch, nor had I enough money 
or friends, to provide what was absolutely necessary for the success 
of the undertaking. It failed in consequence ; but by dint of un- 
ceasing though fruitless efforts, I gained much useful experience, 
and was never more thoroughly convinced of the goodness of my 
project, than at the moment when I saw myself obliged to re- 
nounce it.”’ 


He had learnt, it is true, that the misery of tle lower 
classes has commonly its source in their want of energy, of 
refleg@on, and of intelligence, the results of a defective edu- 
cation; but he had acquired this knowledge at the expense 

fall his personal comforts, and with the total loss of all his 
“Yortune. He appears at this time, not only to have la- 
boured under great pecuniary distress, but to have been still 
further depressed by the indifference or desertion of all bis 
former friends. 

Finding no other method of carrying his favourite scheme 
into execution, he endeavoured to attract attention by 
lucans of the press; and published in the German language 
several treatises on education. ‘The most important and best 
known of these was ‘ Le Manuel des Meres,’ containing the 
principles which, with some modifications, have been the basis 
ofall his subsequent practical labours. In 1798, after the 
Swiss revolution, the members of the Directory turned their 
thoughts to the establishment of a national system of educa- 
fiun ; and Pestalozzi was on the point of being placed at the 
head of a seminary in the Canton of Argovia, when the mis- 
fortunes which befel Stantz, in consequence of war breaking 
out in the Canton of Underwald, changed the plans of the 
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Swiss government. It was then proposed to him to make 
choice of this unhappy country as the scene of his first at- 
tempts, on a number of orphans and poor children, whose fa- 


milies had been dispersed and ruined by the troubles of the 
times. He was here placed in a situation, which, it must be 
confessed, would have damped the ardour of less enthusiastic 
teachers. Having not a single associate, and not even a ser- 
vant, he soon found himself obliged to contrive a plan for. 
teaching several children at once, which he effected by dic- 
tating aloud ; a method which he says, he used with success, 
even in the lessons of drawing, writing, &c. To avoid con- 
fusion, the class was made to repeat after him in a sort of 
cadence, which was not without its effect in fixing the lesson 
in their memory. Owing to his absolute ignorance of the 
steps by which their education was to be carried on, he dwelt 
much longer than is usual upon the first principles, and this 
led him to observe the improvement which takes place in the 
intellectual powers of a child, when the instructor 1s careful 


to keep them upon the elementary points, till he is perfectly 
master of them. | | 


‘** I now perceived,’”” he writes, ‘ for the first time, the regular 
chain by which the first principles of every branch of knowledge 
are connected with its highest degree of perfection. If this pro- 
gressive order is overlooked or disregarded in the communication 
of knowledge, inaccuracy and confusion must be the unavoidable 
consequence. The effects of the care with which I inculcated the 
elementury points, surpassed my expectations. An increasing dee 
gree of intelligence was daily developed, and was checked by 
none of the difficulties which impede the advancement of most 
schools, after they have arrived at a certain point.” 


After making due allowance for the language of a man, 
sanguine in the prosecution of his own schemes, it cannot 
be doubted but that Pestalozzi’s unwearied perseverance 
must have had effect even on the most insensible of his scho- 
lars. This first step, however, was a hard-earned victory. 
When he undertook the school at Stantz, the country pre- 
sented not one of the resources which were necessary for its 
success. ‘The children came to bim in crowds, before there 
were rooms or beds prepared or any plan concerted for 
providing for their subsistence; and nearly all were in a 
state of moral and physical wretchedness, of which it is dif- 
ficult to form an adequate idea. Some, pale and ghastly 
with hunger, exhibited an appearance of squalid misery ;— 
some were hardened in effrontery, full of artifices and de- 
cejt, and corrupted by their habits of begging ;—while the 
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best among them, though patient and docile, wete, owing ta 
their extreme poverty, timid, degraded, and strangers to all 
affection. Those whose parents had been once in easy eiz- 
cumstances, having been brought up with a little more delicacy 
than the rest, and feeling themselves humiliated in the situa 
tion to which misfortune had reduced them, kept a from 
those who were taken from the lowest classes, and affected 
to treat them with disdain. All were so completely habitus 
ated to idleness, that there was scarcely one in ten who kne# 
his letters, and not a single individual had any higher de 
gree of knowledge, The situation of Stantz was also pare 
ticularly unfortunate. The people disliked the new consti- 
tution introduced by the revolutionary party; and distrust 
of the government was extended even to the succours if 
dispensed, ‘They considered Pestalozzi as a mere adven- 
turer; a tool in the hands of men, with whose names were 
associated the ideas of all their mistortunes, and whose 
conduct hitherto had softened none of their prejudices. To 
these political objections was joined one, not less strong, 
of a religious nature. The inhabitants of this part of Swit- 
zerland, who were principally Catholics, had never seen a 
Protestant exercise any public function among them, much 
less take upon himself the character of schoolmaster of their 
children. They looked upon him as an heretic, who, what 
ever good he might do them in a worldly view, would cers 
tainly endanger the safety of their souls. Mothers who 
begged their bread from door to door, pretended to compas- 
sionate the condition of those children, who were suffered 
to remain at the school. Sunday especially was a day of 
disorders. Swarms of visitors arrived, frequently with the 
intention of removing those in whom they took an interest ; 
and though their places were quickly filled up, yet this per- 
petual change was very injurious to the establishment; and, 
as they all imagined that no motive but extreme poverty 
could have influenced Pestalogzi in the performance of his 
task, their proceedings towards him were regulated by no 
delicacy or forbearance. 

It is impossible not to regard Pestalozzi in this situation 
with great feelings of respect; and it is gratifying to observe, 
that his unremitting endeavours were not without their reward. 
He was the constant companion of his scholars in health, and 
their faithful attendant in sickness ; and it was te him in either 
case that they owed whatever comforts they experienced, He 
shared with them the same food, he slept in the same room, 
and from his bed he either prayed with: them or taught them. 
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At first indeed, accustomed as they were to idleness, and 
strangers to every moral sentiment and to all social habits, 

some of them complained of the restrictions to which they 
were subjected, while others talked of a fever which always 
attacked children, who had too much to learn. In point of 
fact, there was sickness enough amongst them, partly in 
consequence of the dirty habits in which the children’ had 
been living, and partly caused by the sudden change of life, 
the constant rains, and the da zampness of the schvol- house ; 

but of all those who were taken ill, not one died ; spring re- 
turned, and, says Pestalozzi, “‘ before the snow which co- 
vered our mountains was yet melted, their dispositions had 
undergone a thorough change, and they were flourishing in 
health and vigour.” Sever al months, however passed, before 
a single parent deigned to bestow upon him any thanks for 
tle care he had taken. ‘The children, however, grew at- 
tached to him, and defended him with warmth against the 
absurd reports circulated amongst their friends ; and when 
their mothers endeavoured to influence them against him, 
they answered that they were treated better at school, than 
under the paternal roof. It was remarked, that these who 
tried to escape, were always the worst and most ignorant of 
the set; and by degrees the school contained about eighty 
children, of whom the greater part were well disposed, and 
some gave promise of considerable talent. Study was a new 
thing tor them, and they applied to it with zeal, as soon as 
their progress hegan to be perceptible. The same children 
who had lately never held a bock in their hand, now worked 
hard from morning to night. ‘ Quand je leur demandois 
cuelcuefvis apres le souper, mes enfans, qwaimez vous le 
mieux, d’aller vous coucher, ou d’apprendre encore un in- 
siant? ils repondaient, nous voulons apprendre.” 

‘The cotttadinient. however, was still in its infancy ; it 
had not that order and regularity of form which it was the 
object of the founder to introduce, not so much by set rules 
end discipline, as by acting on the intelligence and disposi- 
tions of the scholars themselves. We give in his own words 
the account of the means by which he says, he not only 
effected this, but also instilled the principles of kindness 
into hearts which had never known that feeling. At the same 
time we decidedly object to the idea of coinmunicating ca- 
sually, as it were, the doctrines of religion and morality. 
To employ this as the only, or as the principal means, is at 
once to mistake the importance of the object to be ati ained, 
and the nature of the human heart. It is founded, indeed, 
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en that misapprehension of one of the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, to which we shall afterwards have occasion to 
advert. 


“« Je n'ai presque point donné d’explications a mes jeunes gens ; 
je ne leur ai point donné des lecons directes sur Ja religion pi sur 
la morale; mais lorsqu’ils ¢taient rassemblés autour de moi, et 
qu'il régnait un profond silence, je leur disais, Quand vous vous 
comportez ainsi u'étes vous pas plus raisonnables que quand vous 
Jailes du bruit? Lorsqu’ils m’embrassaient et 1m’appellaient leur 
pére, Our, vous me segardez comme votre pere, et cependant vous faite 
en arricre de moi des choses qui m’affligent ; cela est il bien? 
Lorsqu’en nous entretenant des malheurs du pays, ils faisaient 
un retoursur eux mémes, et que la joie et le sentiment de bonheur 
se peignaient sur leurs visages, n’est ce pas, leur disais-je, un Diew 
bienfaisant quia mis la pitié dans la caeur de Vhomme? Quelque- 
fois je leur offrais le tableau d’une famille tranquille ct bien or- 
donnée, qui s’est acquise de laisance par son travail et par son 
économie, et s’est mise en tat de donner des conseils et des secours 
a des hommes ignorans, pauvres et malheureux. Puis m’adressant 
a ceux en gui j'avais reconnu d’heureuses dispositions, je leur 
disais, n'aimeriez vous pas a vivre, comme mot, au milieu des infor- 
tunés, a les élever, a en faire des hommes utiles a eux-mémes et a la 
societé? Alors, la larme a l’a@il, et avec la douce chaleur de la 
sensibilité, ils me répondoient, ah out, si jamais nous pouvions at- 
teindre jusques-la. Mais ce qui les élevait surtout 4 leurs propres 
yeux, c’étoit la perspective que je leur offrais de sortir un jour 
de la mistre, de paraitre au milieu de leurs semblables, avec un 
esprit formé et des moyens d'action dévelloppés, de leur rendre des 
services, et de s’attirer leur estime........Lorsque Altdorf 
fut roduit en cendres, je les rassemblai et je leur dis, Altdorf est 
detruit ; peut-étre plus de cent enfans sont-ils dans ce moment sans 
votemens, sans asyle, et sans nourriture; voulez vous que nous 
nous addressions au gouvernement pour gu’il nous permette de 
recevoir vingt de ces enfans au milieu de nous? Je vois encore 
l'empressement avec lequel ils repondirent, ah out, assurément oui. 
Mais, repris-je d’abord, réflechissez bien 2 ce que vous demandez, 
Nous n‘avons que peu d'argent 4 notre disposition, et il n'est pas 
stir qu’en faveur de ces nuuveaux venus on nous en accorde da- 
vantage. Peut-étre pour conserver vos moyens d’existence ct 
d'instruction, faudra-t-’il travailler plus que vous n’avez fait 
jusqu'a présent. Peut-étre faudra-t-il partager avec ces étrangers 
vos alimens et vos habits. Ne dites done pas que vous les désirez 
au milieu de vous, si vous n’étes pas sirs de pouvoir vous imposer 
toutes ces privations. Je donnai a mes objections toute la force 
dont elles étaient susceptibles; je fis répcter aux enfans tout ce 
que j’avais dit, pour m/‘assurer qu’ils m’avaient bien compris. Ils 
persevércrent dans leur premiére resolution ; Qu’i/s viennent, di- 
reut-ils d'un commun accord, qu’ils viennent ; et quand mime (out 
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ce que vous dites arriverait, nous voulens partager avee euz ce gue 
nous avons. Quelques r¢fugies des Grisans ¢tant venus voir mon 
établissement, et m'ayant remis quelque argent, je ne voulus point 
les laisser aller, mais j’appelai mes enfans et je leur dis, vous 
voyez ces hommes que les malheurs de la guerre ont forces de 
quitter leur domicile, et que peutétre seront demain sans asyle et 
sans moyens de subsistance ; voila ce que, dang leur propre indi- 
gg ils viennent de me donne pour vous; venez et remerciea- 
es. La reconnoissance de mes jeunes gens arrache des larmes 4 
ces braves émigr’s. C’est ainsi qu'avant de leur parler d’une 
vertu, j’excitais vivement en eux le sentiment de cette vertu: je 
regardais Comme un mal de discourir avec eux sur des choses dont 
ils n’avaient pas acquis la connoissance par leur propre experience, 
. +++... de profitais pour fixer les ides de mes Cleves, de tous les 
événemens qui se passaient dans notre maison ; nous etions assez 
nombreux pour que, chaque jour, il se présentat une foule d’oc- 
casions, de leur taire sentir la différence du bien et du mal, de ce 
qui est juste et de ce qui est injuste; et ces développemens, 
interessans pour eux, parce qu ils étaient fournis par leurs propres 
actions, donnaient matiére a des reflexions venues d’euxmémes, 
qui se joignaient sans effort aux miennes A cause de la liberte que 
je leur laissais........ Ce qui produisait une grand impression 
sur mes éleves, c’était la vive description que je leur faisais des 
situations dang lesquelles ils pourraient se trouver par un effet de 
leur bonne ou mauvaise conauite. Lorsque nous parlions de quelque 
espéce de faute, je leur en faisais envisager les suites facheuses ; 
ne connoissez vous pas des hommes qui par Vintempérance de 
leurs discours, ont éloigné tous ceux dont ils pouvaient recevoir 
quelques secours? Voudriex vous dans un Age avancé, inspirer lq 
méme aversion a vos proches et a vos yoisins?” Jull. 1. p. 42, 


The number and difference of capacity of his scholars soon 
suggested to Pestalozzi the idea ot employing the most ad- 
vanced to teach their companions ; and the distinction was 
found to operate advantageously jn exciting a spirit of emular 


tion. 


*T am convinced,” he says, “ that if schools were properly or- 
ganised, not only the tenth part of the time and application gene- 
rally required, would be found sufficient for the acquisition of the 
common branches of knowledge, but that the poorest classes of so- 
ciety would be able to assist materially in teaching themselves. _ It. 
is not only possible, but even easy to give a considerable degree of 
instruction to many children at once, of all ages.” 


Most parishes in England, by the assistance of our excel- 
lent national system of education, are at the present time 
giving practical proof of the truth of this observation ; but it 
is not a little remarkable, that nearly in the same year im 
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which the Madras system was first made known in this coun- 
try, and before it had attracted the public attention, acciden- 
tal circumstances had suggested to an obscure individual in 
the most unfrequented part of Switzerland, the advantages 
of one of the principal teatures of Dr, Bell's plan. 
Although Pestalozzi seems at this period to have met with 
considerable success, yet he found that his utmost personal 
activity was not always sufficient to check disorder ; and he 
still laboured under the disadvantages arising from the pre 
judice against him in the country. Another source of embar- 
rassment was, that men who bad taken a superficial view of 
his system, depreciated it by remarking certain things which 
were better ordered in their own families, or in other schools 
better provided with resources, Advice and directions were 
given, which his limited means generally obliged him to re- 
ject, and he was then opposed as a visionary projector, ob- 
stinately attached to his own method. Few individuals inte- 
rested themselves sufficiently about him to give any effectual 
support; and when by his own personal exertions he had 
nearly obtained his object, the Canton in which he was es- 
tablished was invaded by the Austrians, his school was dis- 
persed, and he was obliged to quit Staniz with broken health 
and discouraged prospects. It was not long, however, belore 
some of his friends were able to place him at -the bead of 
small school for poor children, established at Berthoud, a 
town near Berge. In the same place was a seminary under 
the patronage of the Swiss government, for the instruction 
of schoolmasters—an institution by no means uncommon on 
the continent—the director of which died soon after in the 
prime of life. Pestalozzi was appointed to the vacant place, 
with a promise that a pension of forty louis, which he already 
enjoyed, should be increased to an hundred, and that two as- 
sistants should be allowed him, with an annual salary of 
twenty-five louis each. An exclusive privilege was also 
granted him for the publication of elementary books on edu- 
fation, extending to ten years after his death ; and the ex- 
pense of printing was, we believe, either in part or entirely 
flefrayed at the public cost. He had already collected above 
an hundred masters and poor scholars, and the establishment 
was beginning to be considered as a national concern, when 
the events of the autumn of 1802, came to blight his newly 
raised expectations, The central government fell, and the 
Cantonal Deputies to the Diet in the following year, not 
having received any instructions concerning him, his school 
again sunk into a private institution, Elowever, upon the 
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settlement of the Helvetic Confederation, the Bernese go- 
vernment placed him at Buchsée, two leagues from Berne, 
and close to the agricultural establishment at Hofwyl, of 
which Mr. Brougham has given some account in the evidence 
to which we have before alluded. An union soon took place 
between M. Fellenberg and Pestalozzi, which had an impor- 
tant influence on the plans of the latter. Two schools were 
formed, one at Hofwyl, under Fellenberg, for poor children, 
who were taught agriculture at the same ‘time ; and another 
at Buchs¢e, under the superintendance of Pestalozzi, for 
those in easy circumstances. Thus by a singular change that 
plan of instruction which was originally intended for the poor, 
was’ insensibly transferred to the children of the higher 
classes. When the number of scholars became too numerous 
to be conveniently accommodated at Buchsée, the establish- 
ment was carried to Yverdun, in the Canton de Vaud, where 
it has continued till the present time, 

The school, when we visited itin 1816, consisted of eighty- 
two scholars of all ages, from seven to sixteen, of whom about 
five or six were English, and the rest German, French, or 
Swiss. From six in the morning till eight or nine at night, 
all is in motion—of which time ten hours are occupied by les- 
sous, and the remainder are filled up with prayer, meals, and 
recreation. ‘There are no lessons on Sunday ; they begin later 
on Wednesday evenings, and during the hot days of summer, 
finish at six o'clock. Now it will ke observed, that the time 
ee in lessons is nearly twice as much as is usual in 

ther schools. Lt is true that the occupations, as will be 
scen, ave varied, but it is too much to keep the mind fixed for 
ten hours daily on subjects requiring close attention ; especi- 
ally when it is considered that no allowance is made for dif- 
ference ofage. It may be feared too, that the effects of such 
forced labour, if not evident immediately, would manifest 
themselves at a later period ; and it is probably owing to this, 
that it has been remarked, that most of the children educated 
under Pestalozzi, though not devoid of quickness, have lost 
the natural vivacity and cheerfulness of youth, and are alto- 
gether unlike other boys of their own age. ‘They are said 
likewise to lose their habits of application ‘after leaving Y ver- 
dun, which will not appear extraordinary, when it is remem- 
Lered, that some preparation is requisite for passing from re- 
cular and prescribed occupation to that which is entirely vo- 
luntary. The children are seated during the school hours; 
although Pestalozzi had adopted a contrary principle at Ber- 
thoud, A middle practice, such as is to ‘be seen in the best 
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regulated of our national schools, would be the best; but it 
must certainly be prejudicial to the health of very ous chil- 
dren, to keep them employed for nearly one half of the twenty- 
four hours, in sedentary studies. 

The method of teaching to read is original, At first large 
characters pasted separately on separate pieces of wood were 
employed, according to the common usage. At present sticks 
are used eighteen inches in length, and an inch in width, on 
each of which only one letter is painted, one under another, 
twenty-four times in German, and a smaller number of times 
in French. The advantage of this frequent repetition of the 
same letter is that the pupil is supposed to retain thereby a 
better recollection of its figure and sound. The vowel-sticks 
are first learnt, and when these are accurately known, thie 
consonant sticks, which have been previously sounded with ¢ 
mute, are alternately put before and after the vowel-stick, 
and pronounced in each way. Another stick is then taken, 
on which all the consonants are painted in a pel ope. oy 
line, and the vowel-sticks are applied to each letter succes- 
sively, thus forming as many syllables as there are consonants. 
This exercise is varied at pleasure, by adding new sticks, and 
by composing syllables with any number of letters. ‘Two 
months are said to be quite sufficient for teaching to read b 
this method. According to this plan many syllables will be 
composed before the whole alphabet is learnt; and no atten- 
tion is paid to the scrupulous distribution of consonants into 
labials, gutturals, &c. We think this judicious; for such 
divisions, and the explanations with which it is necessary to 
accompany them, are more apt to bewilder a child than to 
Assist its progress at that early period. Reading and writing 
are very properly taught together, as in our national system ; 
the slate too is used in the first instance, and the children are 
kept employed fur a considerable time on those letters which 
contain the clementary characters of others. As often as they 
learn a new letter, they are made to write a word composed 
of this letter, and of others which they knew-before, and when 
they are sufliciently advanced to trace three or four letters 
with ease, the others were generally learnt with great facility. 
In both reading and writing, the main principle is to stop, 
even upon the most trifling points, till perfect accuracy is 
obtained; never to suffer any retrograde movements; never 
to allow words to be forgotten which had once been known ; 
or a to be written badly which had once been written 
well, 

Yhe French and German languages are taught in three 
courses ; the first embracing nothing but the simple usage of 
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the words, the second a knowledge of grammar, and the last 
style and literature in general, in all the courses the object 
at which Pestalozzi aims, is to make education tangible, if we 
may be allowed the expression, that is, to represent every 
thing first through the medium of external objects. ‘The 
basis of grammar is rather faneifully laid in a practical man- 
ner, without the use of abstract terms. For instance, thé 
simple denomination of objects teaches nouns substantive ; 
the knowledge of théir qualities and properties leads to nouns 
adjective. Verbs are necessary to express their functions, 
and it will be easily séen that the other parts of speech may 
be readily explained in a similar way. In the second course 
much attention is paid to the analysis of words, especially in 
the German language, in which etymology is an important 
branch of study. In the elements of prosody wé remarked 
that the different feet are distinguished as particular measures 
were anciently, by the names of distinguished poets, as Ossian, 
Holtz, Klopstock. Rules are also given for the elevation or 
lowering of the voice, and three Fstinet tones are pointed 
out ; that which lays the stress on. the syllables which mark 
the meaning of the word, or on those words which mark the 
meaning of the phrase; that which expresses the nature of 
the sentiment intended to be conveyed ; and a third which is 
supposed to hold an interniediary place between the two pre- 
ceding. 

As the department of geometry is that to which Pestalozzi 
is said to have paid the greatest attention, we were anxious 
to examine it with some minuteness. ‘Two things struck us as 
peculiar in it. In the first place, no definitions are employed, 
but their place is supplied by the examination of the geome- 
trical figures themselves, for which purpose models in wood 
or pasteboard are used, in order to give more definite ideas. 
The attention is thus well fixed upon the forms before pro- 
ceeding to their measurement. ‘he second peculiarity is, 
that each pupil invents his own figures, and does not merely 
copy them from tables. They are left to his own choice, 
giving him only certain conditions which he is required to 
fulfil, and directing him only so far as to enable bim to 
ddvance with order. At our visit, half a dozen boys of eight 
or nine years old were called out of the elementary geome- 
trical class, and examined before us by a boy somewhat older 
than themselves. ‘The questions were solved with much pre- 
cision and readiness, both viva voce, and on the slate ; reasons 
being accurately given for each step in the proposition. 

In arithmetic the same prineiple of presenting the first 
elements visibly to the senses is preserved. Counters oF 
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beans are not used, but unity is represented on the slate by 
one line, two by two lines, and so on as far as ten, Thé 
pupil is then set to compose any number within this, series, 
as many times as possible with the different groups of lines 
drawn before him. Inversely, he is asked in how-many ways 
he can destroy any number, say, for a the number 
seven, viz. by taking away 6 and 1,—5 and 2,—4 and 3, &e. 
The pupil has his series of lines before him, and caloulates 
by sight till he can dispense with this aid, when they are laid 
aside, and similar operations are performed in the head. Thé 
fractions are expressed by halves, thirds, quarters of lines, 
&c., and after these linear exercises are perfectly learnt, cal- 
culation by figures commences, the unit being placed opposite 
to the lines which correspond to its number. e same gra- 
dual steps are followed in algebra. Before the algebraic signs 
are used, one unknown quantity is compared with knewn 
quantities, and calculated by rote without sign or formula, and 
thus the number of the unknown quantities is augmented 
successively. L’Hailier, in his Elements of Algebra, pub- 


_ lished at Geneva in 1804, has adopted the same system of 
preliminary reasoning in the head, by means of problems, 


without algebraic signs in the first instance. The method 
has suceeeded under Pestalozzi, and the mathematics aré 
considered the branch of stady in which the pupils of his és- 
tablishment make the greatest progress. We saw two classes 
examined, in each of which were about 20 boys. The ques- 
tions were first enunciated by a master, and then written on 
a slate, placed so as to be seen by all. Each boy then copied 
it on his slate at separate desks, and repeated it aloud for the 
sake of correctness. The master then passed to perform the 
same operation with the second class while the first was eal- 
culating, and then returning, rapidly inspected the slates, and 
proceeded to set another problem. Those who had not 
worked out the first question were not allowed to proceed to 
the second, and the whole was carried on without noise or 
confusion, and without any appearance of embarrassment from 
the presence of strangers. Pestalozzi appeared in the room 
from time to time, but did not interfere with the lesson. 

In geography and history similar care is taken to simplify 
the first elements of each science. Pestalozzi appears te 
think that whatever can be seen must be nieddvoteled In the 


former stady the fifst ideas are given on the spot by such 
miniature representations of the larger phenomena of nature 
as the neighbourhood affords. An alarming stride is then 
made without any intermediate steps from the topography of 
the environs to the globe and the planetary system; and this 
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is the more singular, as it is in direct eg to one of the 
jeading prince iples of the institution. ‘The description of the 
sphere. usually placed at the head of geography, is, in our 
epinion, properly deferred till the course of elementary in- 
traction is finished. In history preliminary notions are con- 
veyed by the successive consideration of an individual, 
far: ily, a tribe, and a people. Schleger’s chronological mal 
s\nchronical chart is used, which answers nearly to Priestley’s 
Historical Table, or our common ribbon charts, except that 
we do not recollect having seen elsewhere a distinction pre- 
served between brilliant and obscure epochs by means of the 
degrees of shades in the colours which represent each period, 
‘The Greek and Latin languages, though they cannot be said 
to be neglected altogether, are yet very little cultivated, and 
early composition in them is entirely discouraged. Courses 
are professed to be given in Natural History ; but if we may 
judge from the books employed, Dumesnil m Zoology, Blu- 
menbach, Emerling, and Lernhard, in Botany and Mineralogy, 
this department is yet in its infancy. The same cannot be 
said of drawing and music, vocal music at least ; which are 
cultivated in a manner utterly disproportionate to their relative 
importance. ‘The method of teaching to draw is very tedious, 
and we think injudicious. After some preparatory exercises 
for holding the body, and managing the pencil, the pupil pro- 
ceeds successively from detached points to straight lines, ho- 
rizontal, oblique, perpendicular, rectilinear fizures, triangles, 
Squares, pari allelograms, pentagons, and curves. ‘The result 
is supposed to be great variety of forms, exactitude in their 
proportions, and general freedom of style. Perspective and 
shading are then ‘introduced, models of every shape are pro- 
vided, and a whole class is frequently ranged round the same, 
the pupils being placed on higher or lower seats in different 
points of view, so as to vary the form of the several copies pro- 
duced. There were about twenty boys from 11 to 13 years 
old, engaged in the drawing class when we saw it, the greater 
part of "whom were in different stages of advancement. There 
were copybooks of all descriptions, from those containing 
only straight or curved lines, to trees in bistre, and in one or 
two instances to more complicated landscapes, houses, and 
figures. ‘Two or three were placed before a iarge slate, on 
which was sketched in chalk the figure of a cock, while others 
were copying stones, wooden models of cubes, or other fmathe- 
matical figures, glasses, vases, urns, &c. which lay on the 
tables in great profusion. None, however, had made any 
great progress, and we do not recollect seeing a brush in the 
hands of a single individual. The class was superintended by 
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two masters. With regard to music, we cannot help thinking 
that, considering the present state of society in most countries, 
its importance as an object of education has been greatly 
over-rated, and that effects have been attributed to it, which it 
never could have produced, even in the most primitive times 
and in the simplest condition of life. We do not forget the 
moral and political influence which was attached to it by the 
Greeks, and the same principle is so far recognized in Ger- 
many, that there are masters for the purpose of teaching it in 
the primary schools of most of the States ; and Pavia, Milan, 
and Naples have each distinguished and well-frequented 
musical academies for the lower classes. At Hofwyl it is 
represented in a light which, to any sober-minded man, must 
appear highly visionary and extravagant. 


“ M. Fellenberg la considére comme un moyen d’éducation, 
comme une ressource auxiliaire précieuse pour adoucir le caractére 
et les passions malveillantes, pour mettre ’harmonie entre les 
pens¢es et les sentiinens, pour fortifier ?amour de ordre et du 
beau, pour animer instinct qui attache l’homme & son pays, et 
pour élever vers le ciel son imagination et ses veeux.”? Jull. 2. 255. 


Pestalozzi considers music of the same importance ; and it 
is taught at Yverdun with considerable assiduity. G is con- 
sidered as the fundamental note, and contrary to the general 
usage, measure is taught before the gamut, which is not unlike 
teaching a boy his stops before he knows his letters. Now 
sound is the essence of singing, and cadence is only a modifi- 
cation which may even be entirely neglected, as is sometimes 
the case in church music, without destroying all its expression 
and beauty. A boy who learns the rules of measure before 
he knows the gamut, must, after the preliminary exercises, 
make a retrograde step in order to return to sound; whereas 
according to Pestalozzi’s own principle, measure ought not to 
be introduced before the organs have been gradually rendered 
susceptible of its addition to harmony. Wels present 
during the hour devoted to singing, and Pestalozzi and several 
of the masters superintended the lesson, which seemed to af- 
ford high amusement to the pupils. One of the masters 
walking up and down between them made them sound the 
notes as they were traced on a slate, giving at the same time 
the proper tone with a flute. He proceeded to the gradation 
of sounds, to the variation of their length and pauses, and 
lastly, songs composed with the simplest combinations of 
sounds were followed by hymns, chaunts, national and warlike 
airs of a more difficult nature. 
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We have hitherto been silent respecting the religious opi- 
nions which Pestalozzi inculcates, and we wish we could 
clear him from the serious objections which have been taken 
against this part of his system. But the charge of Unita- 
rianism 1s unfortunately too well authenticated by several of 
the pamphlets before us, written by his warmest admirers ; nor 
are we, indeed, aware that it has ever been repelled or denied. 
This is not the place for entering into any discussion on the 
principles of Unitarianism ; our own opinions respecting them 
stand recorded in our pages too frequently to need an ad- 
ditional remark on this head; we shall therefore content our- 
selves with one or two quotations from the works on our table, 
to prove the truth of our accusation; and then dismiss the 
subject with the single observation, that so far as his pecu- 
liar religious opinions are an essential part of his system, they 
form a strong prima facié argument against his new method 
of education. 


“ La seconde (le Nouveau Testament) représente dans Jesus 
Christ, dans ses apdtres, et dans l’église universelle un principe 
éternel de perfection qui se developpe parmi les hommes, et qui fait 
ressortir la dignité de notre nature.”? Jull. 2. $37. 

* Ce tableau idéal de homme considéré dans sa pureté primi- 
tive qui ne pourrait étre fidélement trace que par le pinceau 
créateur avec lequel Buffon ébaucha le grand et magnifique tableau 
de Ja nature, n’est pas une vaine conception, od le réve d'une ima- 
gination exaltee. L histoire nous en offre des esquisses et des mo- 
déles, dans les diffCrens siécles, méme chez des peuples corrumpus. 
Plusieurs de ces hommes, a la fois virtueux et distingués, aussi 
parfaits que notre nature parait le comporter, ont existé ; tels furent, 
sans parler, du divin fondateur du Christianigne, dans Vantiquite, 
Socrate, et quelques uns des personnages illustres qui figurent dans 
les tableaux biographiques de Plutarque; dans les tems modernes, 
? Hopital, Catinet Fénélon . . . . de nos jours, Washington, Franklin, 
Turgot, Malesherbes. .... Beaucoup d’autres individus, moins cé- 


lébres, sans tre moins estimables, ont aussi présenté la reunion des 
mémes vertus.” Jull. 1. 136. 


This is surely enough. He, before whose very name every 
knee should how, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth, is placed on a level not only with 
Socrates, but with the heroes of Plutarch and of our own days; 
who forsooth have presented a re-anion of the same virtues. 
it is perfectly consistent with this doctrine of human perfect- 
ibility, to attribute a certain and unerring power to the force 
of conscience, which we perceive is nearly the groundwork 
of Pestalozzi’s principles, although so entirely unwarranted 


either by reason or revelation. Conscience can be nothing 
» 
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else but our judgment concerning virtue and vice, right and 
wrong; and as it is a human faculty, it cannot but partake of 
human fallibility. But we prefer stating this in the words of 
Bishop Watson, an authority which will not be suspected of 
a bias in favor of exaggerated sentiments of the degradation 
of our nature. ; 


** What is conscience? Is it, as has been thought, an internal 
monitor implanted in us by the Supreme Being, and dictating to us 
on all occasions, what is right or wrong? Or is it merely our own 
judgment of the moral rectitude or turpitude of our own actions? 
[ take the word, (with Mr. Locke) in the latter, as in the only in- 
telligible sense.”” Watson’s Answer to Paine. 


Holding the views of religion we have stated above, we are 
not surprised that Pestalozzi appears to lay much stress upon 
the natural evidences. ‘The Bible must seem an inconsistent 
book in the eyes of an Unitarian; we are, therefore, far from 
wondering that he has laid down a course of religious educa- 
tion in which five or six years are consumed before the pupils 
enter upon the Christian dispensation ; on the contrary, we are 
really astonished that consistently with his principles, he should 
suffer any part of the sacred volume to be their manual, much 
more that they should be permitted to read the whole of it. 
Our readers are probably aware that it is the practice on the 
greater part of the Continent to substitute abridgments and 
historical extracts for the Bible itself, till the age of fourteen 
or fifteen ; and the ignorance which results from this system 
may be easily conceived. So rare is it to put the Bible into 
the hands of children, that it has actually been made the 
ground of a charge Lgainst Pestalozzi, from which his advo- 
cates think it necessary to vindicate him. Morning and even- 
ing prayers are scrupulously observed, and every other day 
Pestalozzi prays with the children, points out their respective 
duties, and their peculiar motives for thankfulness. On the 
intervening days a nearly similar ceremony takes place, di- 
rected by the other masters, each in their separate classes. 
On Sunday there is a sermon, and a Catholic priest comes to 
such as are of that persuasion, from a village about two leagues 
distant, to which they occasionally repair to hear mass. On 
the evening of our visit, at about half-past eight, we were 
informed that prayers were about to begin in a kind of chapel, 
conveniently arranged for the purpose in a part of the build- 
ing. According to the custom of the Protestant churches 
abroad, it was extremely plain,—no ornaments, no altar, no 
pews, but the area fitted up with benches rising gradually one 
above another,’ and the sides and roof neatly festooned with 
K 2 
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green branches and flowers. ‘The service commenced with a 
prelude on the organ, followed by an hymn chaunted by the 
elder boys, in which most of the masters and the congrega- 
tion, who were furnished with books, joined. The air was 
pleasing and solemn; and the precision of the voices such as 
church music rarely attains, except in Germany. The hymn 
being finished, all stoodup; and Pestalozzi walking up and 
down through the vacant space in the middle of the chapel, 
delivered in German a kind of exhortation, of which the 
chief topics were, questions concerning the manner in which 
the day had been passed, the necessity of gratitude, and en- 
couragements to perseverance. The whole ended with the 
Lord’s prayer. JJis manner was not particularly solemn, but 
was not without persuasiveness, and was totally devoid of 
pretension and affectation. Separate parts of the chapel were 
appropriated to the two sexes, for there were present, besides 
the scholars in the girls’ school with their mistresses, a few of 
the inhabitants of Yverdun; and both the young and old 
members of the congregation which consisted of about 140, 
including the masters, were equally respectful and earnest in 
their attention. ‘The whole ceremony took up about twenty 
minutes, of which the prayer lasted about half the time. 

Little now remains to be added to the above sketch, ex- 
cept some slight notices respecting the management of the 
school. No distinctions of rank or fortune are allowed, and 
praise is said to be the only reward, except some trust of 
small responsibility. Comparative emulation is discouraged. 
Remonstrances, with the shame which accompanies the de- 
tection of a fault, are aflirmed to be the only punishments 
employed, except in cases of gross vice. At a general as- 
sembly every Sunday, Pestalozzi reviews the conduct of the 
preceding week, and if any public reproof which it may be 
then necessary to administer, has not the desired effect, the 
cu’prit is reprimanded more severely in private before some 
of the oldest in the establishment ; a method which is said to 
be found very successiul. Once in the course of the week, 
each class separately undergoes a similar review. It is evi- 
cent that this discipline would be totally insufficient, even in 
the less artificial state of society which Switzerland exhibits, 
without the constant personal attendance of the masters. In 
fact, they are rather the elder companions of their pupils than 
the instructors, and their object is to obtain a parental in- 
fiuence over them. ‘To the number of ten or twelve they 
eat at the same table with the boys, they sleep in the same 
rooms, they partake of their recreations, and thus exercise 
eontinual, though upperceived controul over their whole con- 
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duct. In fact, one of Pestalozai’s leading principles is to 
introduce into a system of public education the kindness with 
which a parent superintends his family. He thinks that no- 
thing but this is wanting to make the pupil all that is desired ; 
and that by means of it deceit and artifice may be banished, 
the malevolent passions corrected, envious feelings checked, 
and all the vices to which human nature is now subject, 
softened and finally eradicated. We are certainly not dis- 
posed to under-rate the value of kindness in every proceeding 
which takes place between a master and his pupil; we are 
satisfied that nothing can be done without it; but at the same 
time we are afraid that the extravagant consequences which 
are here expected to result from it, cannot possibly be looked 
for under the present constitution of mankind. It is very 
pleasing and specious in an Utopian theory of education, to 
consider a child as naturally disposed to follow all possible 
good, animated with spontaneous excellence, and fraught with 
the germs of goodness which only require fostering care and 
expansion, in order to be matured into habitual virtues. But 
when we look to realities, where shall we find the counterpart 
of this agreeable picture? Shall we find it in observation or 
experience, in reason or in revelation! Shall we find it in 
the best regulated of our private families, or even in our 
cradles, where, if any where, we might look for natural good- 
ness in its most pure and unspoiled and unsophisticated form ?! 
Shall we find it any where but in the visionary schemes of phi- 
lanthropists, who in their endeavours to improve the condition 
of man, will not look inte the Bible to see what that condition 
really is; and thus frustrate their own well-meaning plans by 
reasoning upon a fundamental error. Pestalozzi’s language, 
in a letter quoted by M. Jullien, is as follows : 


“ T’*homme veut le bicn naturellement, et Yenfant s’y livre avec 
toute la franchise de son age.” Jull. i. 33. Again,— Faire 
naitre dans l'enfant une disposition habituelle au bien, fondée sur la 
pureté des sentimens,”’ &c. ‘* L?homme est bon par sa nature, cette 
vérité consolante m’a été confirmée et démontrée par l’observation 
des éléves de M. Pestalozzi, livres en quelque sorte a eux mémes.... 
non genés ni comprimés, qui offrent ainsi la nature humaine 
dans sa pureté primitive, deurs penchans se réveélent, et il en est bien 
peu de vicieux qu'on ait besoin de combatire. LL’ homme ne devient 
méchant que par l'effet de uos methodes d’education absurdes, .... 
Aprés que l’education s'est occupée a degrader et & détériorer 
Venfance, nos institutions barbares et oppressives, destructives de 
tout libre développement des faculté¢s humaines, viennent achever ce 
dépraver |’homme, et nos philosophes disent ensuite d'un ton grave, 
péedantesque et morose. * Les hommes sont in¢chans et ont besoin 
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d'étre reprimés; il leur faut des chaines des gibets, des entraves, 
des supplices de tout genré.’. Combien ils inspirent a la fois d’in- 
dignation et de pitié ces dépréciateurs et ces calomniateurs de la 
nature humaine! Je demanderais 4 ceux d’entre eux qui peuvent 
étre de bonne foi, de venir passer deux mois entiers avec nos ¢léves 
Suisses, et d’étudier en eux les dispositions originelles de "homme 
qui n’est pas déformé par l’education.” Jull. i. 75. 
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How much must Pestalozzi feel for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of children whom the ‘ depreciators and calumniators 
of human nature” are at this moment using all their efforts to 
breed up to “ chains and gibbets, and fetters and torments of 
every kind,” in our national schools? But the subject is a 
painful one, and we forbear to pursue it. 

In presenting to our readers the foregoing account of 
Pestalozzi’s institution, we are aware we shall be told that 
many details which are essential to its success have probably 
escaped us in the hasty survey of it to which we were limited. 
We are willing to give this objection its full force; but our 
aim has been to represent honestly the impressions which a 
view of the system in its practical operations excited in our 
minds, without any of that colouring which admirers and par- 
tizans have thrown over the subject. ‘Those who wish to see 
a flaunting picture of the establishment at Yverdun, in its 
holiday suit and dressed for visitors, may procure the works 
of Jullien or Chavannes,—but those who wish to see it as it 
is, tn its every-day form, and freed from the varnish of ill- 
regulated theorists, must not look to them for information. 
A few words on one or two principles to which we have not 
yet had occasion to advert, will now conclude this protracted 
article. 

Locke says that all knowledge is either intuitive or demon- 
strative ; and it is on the first kind that the certainty and 
evidence of all our knowledge depends, which certainly every 
one finds to be so great, that he cannot imagine, and there- 
fore cannot require a greater. Pestalozzi, excluding demon- 
stration altogether, gives the first impressions of every thing, 
from the alphabet to mathematics, through the medium of the 
senses ; and intuition is a word which occurs so frequently in 
M. Jullien’s book, that it is impossible to overlook the im- 
portance which is attributed to its agency. This is far from 
being new in theory, whatever it may be in practice. ‘To say 
nothing of Aristotle and Descartes, who have both enlarged 
on this principle, Leclere and Rousseau have both recom- 
mended it. ‘The former says, 


** C'est donc par les yeux qu'il faut d’abord parler a ja raison du 
petit homme, et c'est par /e tact qu’il faut verifier les erreurs des 
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yeux,” &c. Leclerc. “ Abrégé des études.” Again,— En fait 
d’observation, il ne faut pas lire, id faut voir......Puisque les séns 
sont les premiers instrumens de nos connissances, les étres corporels 
et sensibles sont les seuls dont nous ayons immédiatement ]’idée,”’ 
Rousseau. 


A second leading principle is to advance gradually in every 
branch, from the simplest beginning to the more compound 
stages of each science, without omitting a single intermediate 
step. Having once fixed upon a point of departure, a regu- 
lar series of propositions succeeds with positive proofs for 
every combination; and thus geometry and drawing com- 
mence with a point, arithmetic with a line, natural history with 
a plant, an insect, or a stone, geography with the surround- 
ing scenery, and languages with a single word. Of the 
soundness of this principle in a general point of view, no one 
will doubt; but to judge of its propriety when applied in the 
rigorous manner with which Pestalozzi has adhered to it, let 
us look to its effects upon his own pupils under his own ma- 
nagement. Although before they leave Yverdun they have 
usually attained their 16th year, and have been occupied in- 
cessantly from the time of their admission ten hours per 
day, yet none of the branches of study are carried to any 
height, and some do not even proceed beyond the elements. 
The belles-lettres are but barely entered upon,—geometry 
extends only to the valuation of surfaces,—arithmetic is not 
yet applied to all the practical purposes of life,—geography 
does not advance beyond half its intended limits,—singing 
and drawing stop at an equally low point,—and religious in- 
struction, in pausing upon the natural evidences of a supreme 
Being, does not even arrive at the first principles of Christi- 
anity. ‘This is surely strong evidence that there is something 
fundamentally wrong ; and it seems to us to be partly owing to 
tediousness in collecting too many subordinate ideas in each 
stage, which prevent a comprehensive view, and disturb the 
clearness of the whole arrangement ; and partly to the disad- 
vantage of uniform attachment to any system, however good. 
The method of conveying instruction must be varied accord- 
ing to the nature of the object to be taught, or else it will 
be often contrary to the progress of the ideas, and will ob- 
struct, rather than facilitate the developement of the under- 
standing. The method of analysis employed by Pestalozzi, 
in all cases, is often the best ; but it frequently happens that it 
retards the spontaneous opening of the mind, and causes it to 
arrive step by step at the same point which might have been — 
reached, under different management, by a single stride. Is 
it not evident that if each of the natural faculties are em- 
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ployed separately, man is deprived of the advantage to be 
derived from their simultaneous action? For example, there 
is a foolish kind of discipline practised at Yverdun, called 
gymnastic exercises, in which the pupil is first made to move 
his head in every possible direction, then his arms, his legs, 
and lastly his whole body, advancing systematically from the 
most simple movement to the most complicated. Even M. 
Jullien himsclf half suspects that this is mere foolery, for he 
gravely remarks, ‘ De tels détails peuvent, au premier coup- 
d-oeil, parditre minutienx ; mais si lon veut y réfléchir mur e- 
ment,” &c. and then, after mature reflection, he goes on to 
prove that it is the best of all possible means of promoting 
** force of attention.” What child is there who, without all 
this manual exercise, does not learn to move, according as 
his wants may dictate, his arms, hands, and legs, and to make 
use spontaneously of motions either simple or compounded? 
Reflection is by no means the only, or even the principal 
director of our physical actions; it is habit, or instinct, or 
even a species of involuntary operation, which has often the 
chief influence upon them. It is not by reflection that the 
eye closes itself at the approach of any external object; and 
it is certain that reflection could not prevent that contraction 
of the eyelids which is so admirably contrived for the preser- 
vation of the delicate organ which they detend. No obser- 
vation upon the motion of the arms can- teach an infant so 
effectually as nature herself, how to balance itself so as to 
preserve a proper equilibrium. A child who enters upon a 
course of these gymnastic exercises, must have already gone 
far beyond all which it is pretended to teach him there; and 
well-chosen sports might be substituted with advantage for 
elementary principles which must be useless and superfluous. 
_ The application of the principle of gradation to drawing, 
is sll more unfortunate ; and the teacher of this branch seems 
himself to have experienced a considerable difficulty in com- 
prehending what the long preliminary course of straight lines 
and curves had to do with a landscape. 


** Je ne savais pas du tout, au commencement, ce qu'il (Pesta- 
lozz) entendait, lorsqu’il m assurait que les lignes, les angles et 
les cow bes étaient les tondemens de art du dessin.< .. Je ne pou- 
vais en aucune manicre me représenter comment cela pouvait étre 
applique au dessin.” Chavannes. 156 | 


Not till after two years of these linear exercises is the pupil 
allowed to begin perspective, and to. copy from models. 
What can possibly compensate for this enormous waste of 
time in scratching curves and rectilinears on a slate which, 
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like the coarse sketches found among the Mexicans at the 
discovery of America, are nothing but the rade efforts of art 
in its first infancy and weakness! Is it thought rape ca 
that in order to develope the intelligence of a child, ‘he should 
be placed in a savage state, and made to pass through all the 
successive epochs of improvement? Science, instead of being 
made to retrace her steps, should be led on to an higher stage 
of perfection. Again, great trouble is taken in one of the 
courses on grammar to class all the inflexions of the voice 
under three divisions, which, as we have already observed, 
are regularly taught. But supposing it were possible to re- 
duce the infinite variety of natural tones to three elementa 
sounds, and to form the organs so as to express them with 
musical exactness, what can be more injudicious than to 
teach the voice to produce sounds by rule, which ought to 
arise spontaneously from feeling? It is neither by method, 
nor by reflection, nor by rule, that the child who makes a de- 
mand adopts a supplicatory tone; that the desires of bis mind 
are manifested by a particular inflexion of voice, or a peculiar 
expression of look ; but it is the intimate union which exists 
between the internal and the external movement, which makes 
the one the natural result of the other, There is no more 
necessity to learn how to express what is really felt, than to 
learn how to caress what is really loved. Let the scholar be 
taught to feel, and the proper tone will follow as a matter of 
course. 

In these and similar cases, it appears that the contrary 
principle to analysis should be adopted, so as not to divide 
into a multiplicity of successive operations that which nature 
gives directly in asingle lesson. ‘The method of analysis sub- 
jects a child to an exercise of his understanding, which is 
most useful when the end cannot be obtained without this: 
labour, but which is entirely superfluous as often as the same’ 
point can be equally well gained in a manner more immediate 
and direct. ‘There is also a danger in separating thin 
associated in nature; it is not less inconvenient to divide 
what ought to be united, than to confound what ought to be 
kept distinct. Generally speaking, it would appear that the 
analytical method is advantageous for the sciences, and for the 
arts of industry, of which it is easy to decompose the consti- 
tuents, and to replace them in various combinations; buat it 
does not appear to us suitable for teaching. the arts of imagi- 
nation. . Juliien indeed says, , 


“ Pour former Je sens idéal, ou le sentiment du beau, on pré- 
sente et on observe isolément les qualités et les rapports qui con- 
stituent Ja beauté de chaque objet.” Tom. J. p, 230. 
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It is difficult to conceive what these qualities are which, 
taken singly and isolated, suggest by themselves the sensa- 
tion of the beautiful. Is it the harshness of sound in the 
famous verse of Racine, 
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L’essieu crie, et se rompt,”” 
or is it the sharpness in that of Boileau, 
“ N’entend qu’en frémissant l’aigre cri de la scie ?” 


Is it not plain, that the same qualities would render 
verses detestable, in which the sound was not intended to be 
an echo to the sense?—But enough of this. We have said 
sufficient to shew that, independently of our objections 
to Pestalozzi on a religious score, his principles themselves 
are in many instances inapplicable to most of the branches of 
education. 

We would not wish in what has been said, to be considered 
as detracting from the merits of Pestalozzi as a philanthropic 
character. We honour him for his self-devotion to the ob- 
jects of his charity during the early part of bis life at Stantz; 
and we are sorry that he was constrained by circumstances to 
alter his plans, and that what was intended for the poor, and 
to have been confined within the bounds of a village-school, 
should have been gradually extended, till its nature, as well 
as its object and situation, has been entirely changed. ‘Though 
the academy at Yverdun would perhaps scarcely recognize 
its prototype in the humble school at Stantz, yet it is certain 
that Pestalozzi himself was best suited for his first situation, 
and that his own secret inclinations, had he been permitted to 
follow them, would have led him to persevere in the more ob- 
scure task of educating the children of the poor. As a proof 
of this, we shall conclude this article with the following anec- 
dote, for which we are indebted to a most respectable private 
source, and for the authenticity of which we can pledge our- 
selves.—In the year 1809, or 1810, Pestalozzi, unknown to 
any of his associates at Yverdun, set off for Arau, and soli- 
cited the government of the Canton to furnish him with a 
house where he could give himself up entirely to the education 
of the lower classes. He declared himself sensible that this 
was his appropriate situation, and that he had been led, con- 
trary to his own inclination, to form an establishment for the 
higher ranks, for whom he thought his method not so well 
calculated. To engage the government to comply with his 
request, he offered to receive at his new establishment a cer- 
tain number of the poor children of the Canton at an ex- 
tremely moderate price. The magistrates required time to: 
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consider of the proposal, and in the interval two of Pesta- 
lozzi’s principal assistants, of whom M. de Muralt was one, 
arrived in all haste at Arau, and presenting themselves before 
the council, informed the members that their colleague had 
deserted them,—and that such considerable expenses had 
been incurred at Yverdun, that they should all a ruined if 
Pestalozzi, whose name was essential to their success, was 
suffered to quit them. Things being thus explained, Pesta- 
lozzi quietly consented to return back and resume his func- 
tions. His project on examination appeared extravagant, 
since the price at which he offered to board and instruct his 
scholars, was fixed much lower than would have been sufficient 
to defray the necessary expenses.— We have little doubt. but 
that Pestalozzi, in making this application at Arau, expressed 
his real opinion concerning those for whom his system was 
best adapted ; yet, according to Mr. Brougham, it has been 
introduced into Mr. Fellenberg’s establishment at Hofwyl for 
both rich and poor; and we understand that it has been also 
tried in many of the primary schools of the Canton of Zurich, 
at Naples, at Stutgard, and in the province of Kentucky, in 
the United States of America. Unless the religious depart- 
ment is conducted in all these places in a very different man- 
ner from that of the academy at Yverdun, we are unfeignedly 
sorry to learn that there are so many organized nurseries of 
Unitarian principles. 





Art. V. The Works of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. 1818. 


We have often heard of Mr. Lamb, as probably have our 
readers, though we confess we scarcely recollect to have had 
hitherto the fortune of falling in with any of his productions ; 
and should even, notwithstanding our supposed official fami- 
liarity with the literature of the day, have felt a little embar- 
rassed if required to point out where they were to be found. 
Mr. Lamb, however, or rather “ the gentlemen who,” accord- 
ing to the immemorial courtesies of authorship on such occa- 
sions, ‘‘ have kindly taken the trouble of collecting them,” &c. 
resolved, it should seem, to rescue these disjointed members 
of the poet from their state of dispersion ; so that we have now 
before us ‘ The Works of Charles Lamb,” embodied in as 
questionable a shape as two 12mo. volumes can supply. 
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It may be doubted, however, whether in thus gratifying out 
curiosity, these ‘‘ gentlemen” have best consulted the interests 
of their friend's reputation ;- for te say nothing of the old 
maxim of “ the unknown for the magnificent,”—a kind of glory 
in which the vanity of few authors would find its account— 
there seems something in the form and apparatus of collection 
and arrangement, that, as it were, repugns to the nature of 
that fugitive style of composition to which Mr. Lamb appears 
to have confined his e‘forts. One fancies a degree of preten- 
sion and assurance in a volume which, perhaps, rather takes 
from that easy, careless, oti-hand air, which forms at once 
the greatest charm of this lighter species of writing, and its 
best apology. The Italian mmprovisatori are said never to 
suffer their verses to be taken down, because “‘ cosi se per- 
derebbe la poca gloria:” it might be equally prudent in 
certain of the class of occasional versifiers and paragraph 
writers, to distrust any officious attempt on the part of their 
friends to compress their lig ht- winged bluettes into the cor- 
porate heaviness of “ W orks.” 

But fanciful as all this may seem, and inapplicable as it, 
at any rate, is to the greater portion of Mr. Lamb’s melanyes, 

the tone and spirit of “which is any thing but airy, the fact we 

take to be not the less certain, that his productions, in their 
state of aggregation, will hardly contribute to the increase of 
that reputation which they would seem to have a¢quired for 
him separately. In one respect, indeed, they may be said 
to have this tendency; for they betray throughout the most 
unequivoc al marks of a disposition kind-hearted, simple, and 
unassuming, to a degree that cannot but conciliate the good- 
will and respect of his readers, and, indeed, go far to disarm 
even his critics of that wholesome severity of reproof, which 
their occasional deficiency in other points might properly call 
forth. It is, in fact, one of those cases which occasion us 
more embarrassment in the execution of our functions than 
almost any otuer; in which the diflidence of the author 
seems half to atone for the dullness of the book, and where 
the excellence of his intentions leaves us no heart to dwell 
upon the medioc rity of his pe rfoy mance. 

Mr. Lamb, we understand, is best, or, at least, mostly known 
as a poet; in which capacity, we believe, he appeared as one 
of the earliest followers of Mr. Wordsworth : and, in fact, the 
better hail of the first volume is occupied with verses, which 
sufliciently betray their allinity in style and taste to the pro- 
ductions of that celebrated master; and it is, aS come 
pared with such, that we shall chiefly consider them. For 
we suppose it will hardly be expected that we should, on sach 
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an occasion, indulge our. readers with a renewal of the old 
discussion concerning the general merits of this poetical sys- 
tem. Were we, indeed, violently prejudiced against that 
system, and disposed to take unfair advantages in our hos- 
tility, we might not easily suffer such an opportunity to escape, . 
of exemplifying the supposed unsoundness of its principles 
by so unlucky an instance of its practical application. But 
fortunately we entertain no such feelings ; and, were it other- 
wise, should yet be most averse to their indulgence, at the ex- 
pence of a gentleman so far from every offensive quality as Mr. 
Lamb. In this respect, indeed, if in no other, he differs much 
to his advantage from some of his fellow disciples ; of whom it 
has been generally remarked, that notwithstanding the sup- 
eet humanizing influence of their pastoral and poetical 
iabits, they bear their faculties by no means too meekly; 
but rather distinguish themselves, particularly in their prose 
writings, by a tone of impatience, irritation, and authority, 
which excites the more surprize, when compared with the 
almost infantine gentleness and simplicity which is allowed to 
characterize so much of their poetry. 

But to return to Mr. Lamb and his poems. When we 
have once warned our readers of the peculiar school to which 
they professedly belong, what remains to be said about them 
may be soon stated. They are written after Mr. Wordsworth’s 
fashion, with much more of his manner than of his genius ; 
bearing, it is true, little trace of his prototype’s tendency to 
metaphysics and mysticism, but with more than enough of his 
other peculiarities. In a word, they have the air of serious, 
but awkward and unsuccessful imitations of the lyrical ballads. 
Equally natural with a certain portion of those singular pro- 
ductions; but uninformed by a particle of that deep feeling 
and pure poetical spirit which more than redeems all their 
foibles. This judgment may sound severe, but a few extracts 
will best illustrate its justice. ‘They shall be taken at random. 
The first Poem in the collection is called ‘ Hester,” and 
begins, 


‘© When maidens such as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try, 

With vain endeavour, 


«« A month or more she hath been dead, 
Yet cannot I by force be led, 
To think upon the wormy bed, 
And her together.” P. |, 
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Then comes “ The Three Friends,” which appears to be 


the longest in the book, and opens thus :— 


*« Three young maids in friendship met, 
Mary, Martha, Margaret. 
Margaret was tall and fair, 
Martha shorter by a hair. 
If the first excelled in feature, 
Th’ other’s grace and ease was greater. 
Mary, though to rival loth, 
In their best gifts equalled both. 
They a due proportion kept ; 
Martha mourned if Margaret wept ; 
Margaret joyed when any good 
She of Martha understood ; 
And in sympathy for either, 
Mary was outdone by neither.” P, 5. 


But this delightful accordance was not to last long. Mar- 
tha lost her health, and, during her illness, was most sedu- 
ously nursed by Mary. In the mean time, Margaret, who, 
‘‘ by occasion, of more distant habitation,” was debarred 
from such constant intercourse with her friend, grew sick 
herself, from apprehension, lest Mary 


** By her visits day by day, 
Martha’s heart should steal away.” 


So that by the time that Mary had brought about the 
recovery of Martha, she found a new patient in Margaret, 
to whom she devoted herself with equal assiduity. It was 
now Martha's turn to be suspicious, and, accordingly, her 
jealousy wrought to such a pitch, that one day she called 
upon Marg: aret, and 


‘“* Finding her by chance alone, 
She began, with reasons shown, 
To insinuate a fear, 

Whether Mary was sincere ; 
Wished that Margaret would take heed, 
Whence her actions did proceed ; 

For herself she had long been minded, 

Not with outsides to be blinded.” 








And so it goes on; the result, however, of these un- 
grounded insinuations, was the alienation of Margaret’s heart 
trom Mary, who became completely separated from her un- 
kind associates for two years; at the end of which Martha 
and Margaret happening to walk out together, fell in with a 
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maid, in whose features, all scarred as they were by the 
small pox, they had difficulty in recognizing their old and, 
ill-requited friend Mary; who, they found, had, during the 
period of their separation, been almost at the point of death, 
without a friend to tend her in her sickness ! 


“ Then, oh then, how did reflection, 
Come on them with recollection ; 
All that she had done for them, 
How it did their fault condemn !” 


But Mary proving still as kind-hearted as ever, forgave all, 
and the consequence was a renewal of friendship which no 
after jealousies ever disturbed. 

We have been thus minute in our analysis of this delightful 
Poem, as it is apparently the longest, most elaborate, and 
characteristic of the collection. But, after this specimen, it 
will be the less necessary to dwell upon the rest. ‘ The 
Vision of Repentance” and “ Oriana’s Dream” are a little 
less absurd. Then comes a strange ‘ Ballad, noting the 
difference of rich and poor, in the ways of a rich noble’s 
palace and a poor workhouse,” from which we learn, that 


“« In a costly palace, if the child with a pin, 
Do but chance to prick his finger, strait the doctor is called in. 
In a wretched han. ones men are left to perish, 
For want of proper cordials which their old age might cherish. 


In a costly palace youth his temples hides 

With a new devised peruke that reaches to his sides. 

In a wretched workhouse age’s crown is bare, 

With a few thin locks just to fence out the cold air.”’ P, 28. 


This is followed by two doggrel pieces, apparently in- 
tended to be jocose, called ‘*‘ Hypochondriacus,” and a “ Fare- 
well to Tobacco,” from which we can afford no extract. 
Our readers, we dare say, will not regret our forbearance. 
Then come the ‘ Sonnets,” which are rather in a better 
strain ; though some, particularly the Xth, remind us a good 
deal of Mr. N. Higginbottom’s manner. After these we have 
“blank verse,” beginning, 


‘«‘ In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by.” 


The pieces, however, which follow under this denomina- 
tion, are decidedly the best in the volume. One, “ The Sab- 
bath Bells,” struck us as pretty. 
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Here end the ‘“ Poems.” And the next thing we meet is 
“ John Woodvil, a Tragedy,” of which we have not room to 
give any account. We must content ourselves with recom- 
mending it to our readers as a curiosity ; it being the onl 
roper and legitimate tragedy, upon the Lake model, which we 
oid ever had the fortune to fall in with, The volume closes 
with “ Rosamund Gray,” a tale in prose, and written in a style 
of such excessive tenderness, that it would seem almost unfeel- 
ing to make it in any way the subject of animadversion. 

The second volume, with the exception of an unfortunate 
farce at the end, is occupied by prose essays; and we must 
do Mr. Lamb the justice to say, that they are in a very 
superior strain to that of his poetry; so much so, indeed, 
that we felt some surprize, not that a man capable of writing 
such good sense in prose, should not prove an abler inditer 
of verses, but that he should so far mistake his talent as to 
attempt to write verse at all; or, at least, having indulged 
this not unusual weakness, that he should be, in that degree, 
blinded by parental prejudices, as to imagine he could do 
himself credit by their publication. In several of these 
essays he shews not only considerable general good taste, 
but, in particular, an extensive acquaintance with the best 
writers of our best age of poetry; and speaks of them com- 
monly in a tone of sound and discriminating criticism. Our 
wonder is, (though, perhaps, it only argues our simplicity that 
we do wonder,) that he should never think of applying to the 
appreciation of his own preductions the canons by which he 
so successfully ascertains the quality of those of his pre- 
cursors. 

The first and, on the whole, the best essay in the volume 

‘on the Tragedies of Shakspeare, considered with a 
reference to their fitness for stage representation ;” in which 
he endeavours to enforce a position, which we have always 
held, that the works of our great poet lose rather than gain 
by being represented. ‘Though we imagine that Mr. L. 
and ourselves are not altogether singular in this opinion, (for, 
in fact, the grounds of it appear to be tolerably obvious,) 
yet, as we have not before seen them so weil laid down, or 
insisted upon, we shall make two or three extracts from this 
part of the book, not without a hope of, thereby, in some 
degree, making up to Mr. L, for those which we suffered our- 
selves to select from the former volume. 


Is 


“ It may seem a paradox, but I cannot a being of opinion 
that the plays of Skakspeare are less calculated for performance on 
a stage, than those of almost any other dramatist whatever. ‘I heir 
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distinguishing excellence is a reason that they should be so. ‘There 
is so much in them that comes not under the province of acting, 
with which eye, and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do. 

“ The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and the 
turns of passion; and the more coarse and slpatle the’ passion is, 
the more hold upon the eyes and ears of the spectators the per- 
former obviously possesses. For this reason, scolding scenes, scenes 
where two persons talk themselves into a fit of fury, and then; in a 
surprising manner, talk themselves out of it again, have always been 
the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is plain, because 
the spectators are here most palpably appealed to, they are the 
proper judges in this war of words, they are the legitimate ring 
that should be formed round such ‘ intellectual prize-fighters.’ 
Talking is the direct object of the imitation here. But in all the 
best dramas, and in Shakspeare above all, how obvious it is that 
the form of speaking, whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, is‘only 
a medium, and often a highly artificial one, for putting the reader, 
or spectator, into possession of that knowledge of the inner structure 
and workings of mind in a character, which he could otherwise never 
have arrived at in that form of composition by any gift short of intui- 
tion. But the practice of stage representation reduces every thing 
to a controversy of elocution. Every character, from the boisterous 
biasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking timidity of womanhood, 
must play the orator,” P. 8. 


He then goes on to exemplify this more strongly, with 
reference to that peculiar depth and refinement, and often 
complexity of character, which Shakspeare delighted to in- 
dulge, particularly as instanced in Hamlet; and afterwards 
proceeds : . 


‘** The truth is, the characters of Shakspeare are so much the 
objects of meditation, rather than of interest or curiosity, as to their 
actions, that while we are reading any of his great criminal charac- 
ters—Macbeth, Richard, even lago—we think not so much of the 
crimes which they commit, as of the ambition, the aspiring spirit, 
the intellectual activity, which prompt them to overleap those moral 
fences. Barnwell is a wretched murderer ; there is a certain fitness 
between his neck and the rope; he is the legitimate heir to the 
gallows ; nobody who thinks at all can think of any allevjating cir- 
cumstances in his case to make him a fit object for mercy: or, to 
take an instance from the higher tragedy, what else but a mere 
assassin is Glenalvon? Do we think of any thing but the crime 
which he commits, or the rack which he deserves ? that is all which 
we really think about him; whereas, in the corresponding characters 
in Shakspeare, so little do the actions comparatively affect us, that 
while the impulses, the inner mind in all its perverted greatness, 
solely seems real, and is exclusively attended to; the crime is com- 
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paratively nothing. But when we see these things represented, the 
acts which they do are comparatively every thing, their impulses 
nothing.’” P. 24. 


This is then illustrated by the case of Lear, among others, 
and, as it appears to us, with so much eloquence, that not- 
withstanding the length of our article, we are fain to extract 
a portion of it. 


*« The Lear of Shakspeare cannot be acted. The contemptible 
machinery by which they mimic the storm is not more inadequate 
to represent the horrors of the real elements, than any actor can be 
to represent Lear. They might more easily propose to personate 
the Satan of Milton upon the stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s 
terrible figures. The greatness of Lear is not in corporal dimen- 
sion, but in intellectual: the explosions of his passions are terrible 
as a volcano: they are storms, turning up and disclosing to the bot- 
tom that sea, his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his mind which 
is laid bare. The case of flesh and blood seems too insignificant to 
be thought on, even as he himself neglects it. On the stage, we 
see nothing but corporal infirmities and weakness, the impotence of 
rage; while we read it we see not Lear, but we are Lear; we are in 
his mind, we are sustained by a grandeur that baffles the malice of 
daughters and storms; in the aberrations of his reason we discover 
a mighty irregular power of reasoning, unmethodized from the ordi- 
nary purposes of life, but exerting its powers as the wind blows where 
it listeth, at will upon the corruptions and abuses of mankind.”’ P. 25. 


Here we must close our extracts, though the remainder of 
the Essay would afford abundant examples of disquisition , 
equally acute and entertaining with those we have given. 
The same may be affirmed of the ‘“ Essay on Hogarth,” and 
of the “ Characters of dramatic writers contemporary with 
Shakspeare.” These last we think very good, though written 
in the tone of exaggerated praise which antiquarians in poetry 
are apt to indulge in. hat, for instance, can be more 
absurd, to say no worse of it, than the following passage on 
tle last scene of the “ Broken Heart.” 


** I do not know where to find in any play a catastrophe so grand, 
so solemn, and so surpassing as this. ‘lhe expression of this tran- 
scendant scene seems almost to bear us in imagination to Calvary 
and the Cross ; and we seem to perceive some analogy between the 
scenical sufferings which we are here contemplating, and the real 


agonies of that final completion, to which we dare no more than 
hint a reference ! 


We mast now bring our article to anend. We should be 
sorry to part in ill-temper with Mr. Lamb, for whose cha- 
racter and abilities, when properly directed, we entertain an 
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unfeigned respect. But his poems and plays, we think, are 
decidedly bad; and we could not, when called upon to give 
an opinion, conscientiously express ourselves about them 
otherwise than we have done. When we venture further to 
predict that such will always be the general sentiment con- 
cerning them, we do not mean to dispute, but that like other 
and similar productions of his school, they may haye their 
atimirers, even without the immediate circle of the poet's 
friends ; but the number of those endowed with such con- 
genial peculiarities of sympathy and feeling, will ever be too 
minute to have any very sensible weight among the ey 
of the generality of readers; a tribunal, however Mr. Words- 
worth may disclaim its competence, which must always be the 
ultimate arbiter of desert and fame, in arts of which the sole 
intelligible object is the exciting of pleasurable emotion, and 
which appeal directly to those parts of our moral constitution 
which are supposed to be common to us all. 





- 


ArT. VI. Reflections upon the Death of Sir Samuel 
Romilly: in a Discourse delivered at Essex Street Chapel, 
November 8, 1818. By Thomas Belsham. 8vo. pp. 21. 
Hunter. 1818. 


THERE are some occurrences, which make the wise man 
tremble, and the charitable man place his finger on his lips 
and be silent; while those who aera neither wisdom nor 
charity use them as themes of popular declamation; rashly 
speculating upon their causes or effects, without regard to the 
moral or religious principles which their lucubrations may in- 
vade, or the individual feelings which they may unnecessarily 
outrage. Such we conceive was the fall of Sir Samuel 
Romilly ; ‘an event, which a fear of compromising the best 
interests of religion and society on the one hand, and on the 
other, an unwillingness to add to the bitter cup of sorrow 
poured out for his family and friends, would have deterred 
most men from discussing even in a mixed society, much 
more in a public congregation. Mr. Belsham, however, it 
appears, thinks otherwise: he has imagined that 


“‘ He was not acting improperly, nor inconsistently with his 
professional character, in publicly expressing his deep sympathy 
with his fellow citizens upon the present mournful reverse, and im 
pointing out to his. hearers the proper moral improvements of th 
«fictive event,”” (Advertisement, p. vi-) 
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We do not often agree with Mr. Belsham in his view of the 
subjects which he chuses for his appeals to the public, through 
the press; and certainly the present Discourse affords us no 
opportunity of relaxing that tone of censure, which he has 
often compelled us to assume. In a word, while we doubt 
much the expediency of adverting to this sad event at all, we 
are decidedly of opinion that he has been even perversely i in- 
genious in his manner of treating it; purposely, as it should 
seem, neglecting the only advantage which we should have 
inagined ‘that a Christian minister would have proposed from 
the discussion, and making what appears to us a mischievous 
use of an imprudent selection. We can conceive that a 
preacher, addressing an audience in which were to be found 
many whose studies ‘and e xpectations were similar to those of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, many who panted to run the same race, 
and attain to the same professional eminence which he had 
reached, might have been strongly impressed with a desire to 
warn them, by so sad an example, of the necessity of sub- 
duing their whole soul and spirit unto the will of God, and 
learning the difficult task of moderation and self controul in 
all things, if they would be blameless, and harmless to them- 
selves or others. And we could, perhaps, excuse the zeal, 
which overlooked or disregarded the aggravation of private 
sorrow which it might occasion, while thus inculcating a use- 
ful and seasonable lesson. Had such been the course of Mr. 
Belsham’s argument, or the object of his labours, we should 
at least have felt unqualified respect for the motives by which 
they were dictated. But, when we find him holding up the 
unhappy victim of uncontrouled feeling as a model for ad- 
miration ; ranking his decease among our national calamities ; 
and classing it with that afllic ‘ting dispensation of Providence, 
which deprive ‘d the Prince Regent of his only child, and the 
nation of her whom it had fondly looked to as the mother of 
a race of kings; when he imputes the death of Sir Samuel, 
(we instinctively shndder as we write) to the just and holy 
Being who * has fixed his Canon ’gainst self slaughter ;” and 
presumes to speak of the unfortunate suicide as ‘‘ torn from 
us by a mysterious visitation of Divine Providence ;” (p. 3.) 
we know not which to express first, our astonishment, or our 
disgust. Does Mr. Belsham’s theology teach him that to 
permit is to ordain? that because God ‘allows man to act as a 
lree agent, lie is therefore responsible for the evil which by 
an ungratelul abuse of his liberty, man dares to commit? and 
that deeds at which good angels weep, are planned and con- 
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Are these sentiments befitting one to utter, who has ven- 
tured to assume the character of a Christian teacher? is this 
the only mode in which Mr. Belsham could apologize for an 
act which he chose to speak of and would not condemn? Or 
does he suppose, that the unthinking youths, who, caught 
by his eloquence, or flattered by lis delusive appeals to their 
reason rather than their faith, leave the good oid paths of 
the Church of England, and flock to his meeting house, will 
learn from such language a profitable lesson ! 

We know not how he may reply to such questions now, 
but we will venture to anticipate a moment in his life, when 
he will not rejoice in having preached or published this Dis- 
course, As for his eulogium upon the talents, the acquire- 
ments, the private virtues, or the public services of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, we by no means wish to enter upon it; we 
will not sit. in judgment upon his panegyric, whether it be 
the offspring of political predilection, or of private friendship, 
In truth we wish to refrain from speaking of the deceased at 
all. We limit our censures to the incautious language (per- 
haps we might employ a stronger term,) which has repre- 
sented the awful crime of suicide as a dispensation of Provi- 
dence; a representation involving so much that is injurious 
to the cause of religion and the welfare of society, as well as 
derogatory to the honour of God, that, as men and as Chris- 
tians, we should fail in our duty, did we hesitate to mark it 
with unqualified condemnation. 

We proceed to produce the evidence, by which this heavy 
charge is to be supported. 


‘This great man was raised up by Divine Providence: he was 
endued with extraordinary powers; he was placed in a very con- 
spicuous and elevated station: his heart glowed with ardent Zeal 
to mitigate the sufferings of humanity, to resist oppression, and to 
defend the rights and liberties of mankind. And in these godlike 
purposes, he succeeded to a very great degree. Not indeed to the 
extent of his own wishes, or of the public expectations: but he 
succeeded as far as it was the will of God that he should succeed : 
and well and faithfully did he perform the high and important part 
which was allotted him, in that order of things which infinite bene- 
volence selected as the wisest and the best. He was then sum- 
moned away suddenly indeed, and in the estimation of erring man, 
most unseasonably and prematurely. But not so in the judgment 
of unerring wisdom, by which this event, apparently most cala- 
mitous, was brought to pass at the day and hour when to the all- 
comprehending mind it was known to be most expedient. Let 
human wisdom adore in silence: and let the will of man bow in 
humble prostration to the will of God. Nor let it be forgotten, 
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that what this great man has left undone, shall by other instru- 
ments be accomplished in its time, and that the beautiful and glo- 
rious plan of infinite wisdom and benevolence shall proceed with- 
out impediment or delay.” P. 17. 


This extract will speak for itself to the judgment and the 
conscience of our readers, and we doubt not, fully justify the 
strongest expressions which we have felt ourselves called 
upon to use. Mr. Belsham is a writer of no mean ability ; 
he is also, we understand, a popular preacher among those 
who have adopted similar views of religion with himself. 
But there is something required from a Christian teacher, 
better than mere worldly wisdom, more excellent than all its 
enticing language; it is, that he declare the whole counsel of 
God, and that he be eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, 
that they may see and walk in the path of duty. Let his 

outhful hearers, who have been seduced into the bye ways 
of schism by Mr. Belsham’s powers of oratory, take heed 
how they in future trust themselves to his guidauce ; and let 
them not henceforth vainly seek that wisdom which is to lead 
them in the way of salvation, from lips which have not only 
decked a political idol with exaggerated praise, but have 
attempted to palliate a crime at which our nature revolts, by 
imputing the lamentable results of human weakness to the 
controaling Providence of an all-wise and righteous God. 





Art. VII. A Practical Treatise on the Law of Tithes. 
By John Mirchouse, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at 
Law. 8vo. <60pp. Butterworth. 1818. 


Tue Clergy, as a body, are net a little indebted to Mr. 
Mirehouse for this very judicious and useful compilation. 

It is not our intention to enter into any examination of the 
nature and origin of the right of tithes: or to determine how 
far it would be wise to amend, or to abolish the present sys- 
tem. The question, however, as it appears to us, is a very 
simple one. ‘The tenure, by which the Clergyman is entitled 
to his tithes, rests precisely upon the same grounds as that by 
which the landlord receives his rents—and the whole system 
of provers would be as much affected by any alteration, 
without the consent of the owner, in one case as in the other. 
Tf we could rationally expect that the Church would have an 
equally well founded security for its revenues, from some 
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Utopian statute, framed by a secret committee of modern — 
reformers, as it now has obtained by inveterate custom and 
immemorial possession; we are convinced that the Clergy, 
of all others, would be the first to petition for commutation : 
and, however underpaid even now on the aggregate, would 
gladly consent to a diminution of their incoine, if it were to 
be the seal of peace and of charity. 

Unfortunately, however, these are dreams in which we dare 
not venture to indulge; nor is the abolition of tithes the pa- 
nacea, by which ecclesiastical and lay diseases may hope for 
their cure ; it is not change of diet, and alteration of regimen, 
which the reforming empirics of the day are willing to apply : 
they prefer working with the knife and the cautery. ould 
be comuissioners and examining catechists have sufficiently 
avowed their ultimate object ; and though the latter may have 
made his approaches less according to the rules of art, and 
declared his sentence for open war at an carler period than 
the more practised and wary ex-chairman thought advisable 
for himself; yet the Church is not yet ripe for its ** Cacotha- 
nasia,” nor are its Ministers prepared to surrender their cures 
to our ‘‘ Clerks,” or change cur benefices for ‘* Pensions.” 

But to come to Mr. Mirehouse’s book ; he commences with 


a definition of tithes, which, in the outset, is well worthy 
attention. 


‘** Tithes are the tenth part of the produce arising from land, 


from the stock upon land, and from the personal industry of the in- 
habitants.” P. 1. 


Now this appears to us to be the first accurate definition 
which has been laid down by any writer upon tithes. Selden, 
Degge, Burn, W ood, Cunningham, and ‘Yoller are all equally 
erroneous. From want of suilicient distinctness of expression, 
or from a mistaken apprehension of the term, each of these 
authors refer to ‘‘ the yearly increase arising from lands ;” an 
exposition which effectually deprives the tithe owner of his 
right to many proedial tithes now clearly established as his 
due; such, for instance, as aftermath, vegetables, and all 
second crops and growth; in which the entire produce of the 
land, however often this may arise in the course of each year, 
is liable to the payment of tithes: instead of the single 
growth, as might have been imagined from the loose exposi- 
tion to which we have above alluded. The received doctrine 
of the courts at present is, that tithes are due “‘ de omnibus 
renovantibus et crescentibus.” 

A very extraordinary distinction has been taken by lawyers 
of high authority, inregard to the right of tithes from peas and 
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beans, applied by the cultivator to the support of his own 
family. M. ‘Toller has stated, 


“* That if the occupier gather them green to spend in his house, 
where they are accordingly eaten by the family, no tithe shall be 
paid of them by the law of the land, without the aid of a local or 
particular custom to effectuate the exemption.””? Ch. 4, 119. 


Now we do nor need to be told that this strange anomaly 
has been permitted to operate in numberless cases ; but we 
must at the same time express a decided conviction that Mr. 
Mirehouse has ve ry ably exposed its total want of principle ; 
as his reasoning is very briefly, as well as very clearly stated, 
we shall extract it. 


«¢ Is it meant that all articles cultivated alone forthe use of the 
occupier’s family, are to be exempt from tithe ? if so, the agricul- 
turist, who farms his little domain for that purpose only, will live 
entirely tithe-free; and the land, the tenth part of the produce of 
which has been for centuries the property and in the perception of 
the tithe owner, at once becomes exempt from the payment of 
tithes ; and supposing the parish, inhabited by six or seven persons 
of this description, the tithes thereof are gone. But if, on the other 
hand, certain articles are to be exempt on this account, where is the 
line to be drawn, and on what principle is it that a court can know 
where to pause? ‘ I know no case,’ says My Lord Hardwicke, 
‘ where things not originally tithable in their own nature, shall be- 
come so liable by the subsequent use ofthem. ‘Ihe subsequent use 
of a thing, as it alters not its nature, cannot add to it a tithable 
quality, which it had not before ; if it could, why should it not hold 
vice versa? (Walton v. Tryon, Amb. Rep. 150.) It seems doubtful 
therefore (continues Mr. Mirehouse ) whether an exemption upon 
such principles would now be permitted. Indeed, it has been ence 
held that a custom to exempt from the payment of tithes such peas 
and beans as were gathered green, and used in the family of the 
owner, in consider oa that he should set out the tithes of the re- 
sidue respectively in poaks and sheaves, at his own expence, was 
bad: the court, by entering into the consideration of the custom, 
implying that there was, de jure, no such e..emption ; hence we 
may conclude that the tithes of peas and beans, however cultivated, 
gathered, or used, is always payable.” P. 65. 


A similar claim of exemption for potatoes, turnips, wood, 
&e. &c. if consumed in the family of the occupier of the land, 
has sometimes been pretended; but we remember that in a 
late case, Williamson v. Lord Lonsdale, (since the publication 
of Mr. Mirehouse’s Treatise) it was ruled by Lord Chief Baron 
Richards that they certainly were liable ; and the Learned 
Judge then observed, that the case of peas and beans had 
been strongly alluded to, but that, if they were exempt by 
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law, it was a solitary exemption, and he would on no account 
extend suchexemption farther. ‘This decision, as a corrobo- 
ration of his reasoning, mast be very patleractory to Mr. Mire- 
house. 

The last Chapter contains a very lucid exposition of the 
case of the London Clergy; as this is a matter exciting un- 
usual interest at the present moment, and about, as we hope, 
to come under the consideration of Parliament, we shall en- 
deavour to put our readers in possession of the chief facts re- 
lating to it. 

The original provision for the Clergy of London arose from 
what are calle d surplice fees, and certain small offerings on 
Saints’ days. Their revenues, in the time of Henry VIIT.. 
were so inadequate to their necessities, that on alle ation to 
Parliament, a rate of 2s. 9d. in the pound, on house rent, was 
ordered to be levied in lieu of tithes, (87 Hen. VILL.) The 
fire of 1666 consumed eighty-five chure hes, out of which b 
an Act (23 Car. IL.) only filty-one were rebuilt ; (Mr. Mire- 
house says fifty-two, but we suspect this to be an error of the 
press ;) the remaining thirty-four parishes being annexed to 
others. In these fifty-one benefices, the rate of 2s. 9d. in the 
pound was abolished, (without the consent of the Clergy) and 
a fixed stipend in lieu of it was to be paid by an equal pound- 
rate on the houses. This having continued for 180 years, was 
at length found, as it is only natural to suppose, wholly inade- 
quate to its purpose, and in 1804 a very scanty addition was 
granted by Parliament; still, however, founded on the absurd 
and inequitable principle of a given stipend. Another appli- 
cation accordingly is about to be fixed by the Incumbents, 
praying for an addition, which we shall gladly see acceded to, 
not by an invarying increase, but by, what after all, will be 
only a partial restoration of their legal rights, an assessment of 

a shilling in the pound upon the full rental. 

Mr. Mirehouse will easily perceive, from the space which 
we have allotted to his treatise, a work which however ably 
executed, (and it is ably executed) possesses small interest for 
general readers, how high a value we are inclined to place 
upon his labours. 





ArT. VIII. Memoires et Correspondance de Madame 
D'Epinay. 3vols. Paris and London. 


Few pictures of human manners are calculated to excite 
more interest, than that presented by the aspect of French 
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society, towards the latter half of the last century. It is ine 
teresting in itself, as a curious and instructive ex emplification 
of the operation of very peculiar circumstances in the moral 
and political situation of that people; Lut above all, it excites 
our attention, as iutimately connected with the history of one 
of the most extraordinary and important events which have 
ever agitated the political wold. Political circumstances 
were, nu doubt, more immediately instrumental in bringing 
about the revolution of 1789; but these alone would have 
merely occasioned a political change in the form of the go- 
vernment; for all the features which gave the revolution its 
peculiar and distinctive character, 3 a moral event, consti- 
tuting a grand and cardinal era in the history of human opt- 
nion, we must look somewhat deeper iuto tne succession of 
operative causes, and take into our inquiry, the considera- 
tion of the social habits under which the generation capable 
of such sudden and universal perversion, had received its 
education. 

For these and similar reasons, we did not take up the vo- 
lumes before us, with much the less curiosity, because we 
had been given to understand, that they related chiefly to per- 
sonages tor whom we felt as little respect as interest. We, 
on this side of the water, can be supposed to care little about 
Madame D'Houdetot, or Madame BD Epinay ; and are not 
much more concerned as to the particular opinions or habits 
of St. Lambert, or Grimm, or Diderot, or any other of the 
order of second-rate French Literateurs. Lven with regard 
to Rousseau, though, no aouvt, both from his writings and 
their consequences, he must be considered as a man of very 
superior importance, yet our notions concerning his character 
had been so lung made up, that no new instance of his self- 
ishness, ingratitude, vanity, or disposition to petty paltering 
manceuvres, was likely to effect any sensible alteration in our 
opinions. But still we felt curious tor any further details of 
the genuine ways and habits of French women and French 
savans, and of the more esoteric mysteries of their circles, 

and supper parties ; and we were led to expect much instruc- 
tion, and much amnvsement from the account of one whom we 
had been accustomed to consider as the centre of one of the 
literary coteries of the day. 

Though this does not turn out to have been exactly Ma- 
dame D’Epinay’s situation, yet, upon the whole, her book has 
not disappointed us. With respect to her moral character, 
we may have to speak hereafter; as far as regards society 
merely, she appears to have been an agreeable, clever wo- 
man, who in gratification of a taste for literature, sought to 
gather round her table as many of the literary characters of 
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the time, as were not pre-engaged by the hospitable rivalry of 
others. In this way she became acquainted with Duclos, 
Grimm, St. Lambert, and others, and has contrived to record 
a very amusing series of their conversations, interspersed with 
characteristic anecdotes. Her account of her connection 
with Rousseau in particular, throws considerable light on the 
story which he himself gives in his contessions ; and it is, we 
imagine, trom the part she plays in them, that she derives 
whatever remaining celebrity her name retains. ‘The book, 
besides, gives us an entertaining picture of much of the do- 
mestic life of the French ; and lets us pretty well into the 
secret of what we may infer to have beca the ordinary notions, 
feelings, and habits of a French-woman at that time, living, 
not indeed, in the best, nor perhaps in what would have been 
called good society in Paris, but, still moving in a circle from 
which on that very account, perhaps, a more accurate esti- 
mate might be taken of the average virtue and civility of the 
age. ‘The work itself is exiracted from a much larger one in 
manuscript. which Madame d’Epinay had written under the 
form of a novel, ziving to all her personages feigned names, 
and adopting, occasionally, the epistolary form, for the con- 
venience of imserting correspondence. We shall proceed to 
give as short an abstract as we can contrive, of its contents, 
confining our attention, of course, less to what respects Ma- 
dame d’Epinay individually, than to that which may seem 
illustrative of the age and society she lived in. . 
This lady then was the only child of a M. d’Esclavelles, a 
brigadier of in.antry, and at the age of twenty, was married 
to her cousin, M. d’Epinay, the eidest son of a rich farmer- 
general. Though the union seems to have been one of choice 
on both sides, it was not long before M. d’Epinay became 
weary of his connubial felicities, and proceeded to give all 
the accustomed indications of his indifference. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by the usual desolation on the part of Madame, till 
Monsieur had carried his proceedings to such a length, that 
hatred and contempt for his baseness took place of her affec- 
tion; and she became as indifferent in her turn. Some of 
these procédés on the part of M. d’Epinay, are indeed of a 
nature, which we should hope must much exceed the ordi- 
nary degree of brutality exercised on these occasions; we 
must refer the curious reader to pages 83 and 115 of the first 
volume, for particulars which, singular as they are, we do not 
well know how to extract. It was about this critical period, 
that she made an acquaintance with a certain Demoiselle 
d’Ette, who perceiving her air of ennui and listlessness, pro- 
ceeded charitably to catechise her on the subject of them ; 
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and was not long in attributing them to the real cause, and 
in suggesting the appropriate remedy. We shall extract a 
portion of this scene at some length, for we do not know that 
we could elsewhere collect more authentic mformation as to 
the way in which a certain kind of liaisons was understood in 
France, and the circumstances which constituted the different 
degrees of their respectability. 


‘Oh je n’aurai jamais d’amant, lui dis-je. Et pourquoi cela, 
reprit elle? est ce par devotion? non lui repondis-je; mais je ne 
crois pas que les torts d’un mari autorisent une femme a se mal 
conduire. Qu’ appelez vous se mal conduire? Je ne vous pro- 
pose pas d’afficher un amant; ni de l’avoir toujours a votre suite ; 
il faut au contraire qu’il soit Phomme du monde qui paroisse le 
moins en public avec vous, Je ne veux point de rendezvous, point 
de confidences, point de lettres, point de billet, en un mot rien de 
toutes ces fadaises que ne causent qu’ une legére satisfaction, et 
qui exposent a mille chagrins. Fort bien! lui dis-je, vous voulez 
qu'on ait un amant, qu’on n’en soit point occupee. Ce n’ est 
point cela me dit-elle. Mais je veux qu’on le soit d'une fagon qui 
laisse le public indécis sur le jugement qu'il en doit porter, Ah 
vous convenez donc, lui dis-je, que malgre tant de precaution on en 
parlera, et me voila perdue de reputation. Mais od prenez vous 
cela? Premiérement quelle est la femme dont on ne parle point? 
Y avez-vous beaucoup gagne jusqu’ au present a n/avoir point 
damant? Le public vous en a-t-il moins donné le chevalier de 
C***? Quoi mecriai-je, le chevalier de C ** *! on pourroit 
croire!......  Pauvre enfant, reprit-elle, tout vous ¢tonne, et 
vous effarouche. Mais dans ce monde on dit tout ce qu'on ima- 
gine, on croit tout et rien de ce que l’on entend dire. Qui est-ce 
qui prend assez d’intéret pour approfondir ce qui se debite ainsi a 
tort et a travers? D/ailleurs ce n’est que linconstance d’une 
femme dans ses gouts, ou un mauvais choix, ou comme je vous ai 
deja dit, l'affiche qu’ elle en fait qui peut fletrir sa reputation ; 
lessentiel est dans le choix: on en parlera pendant huit jours ; 
peut-ctre meme n’en pariera-t-on point ; et puis l’on ne pensera plus 
a vous, Si Ce n'est pour vous applaudir.”’ 


“Je ne puis me faire 4 cette morale,” said Madame 
d’Epinay, and she was going on with her old fashioned objec- 
tions, when Mademoiselle cut her short by a case in point. 
She herself had made the experiment, and, in fact, notwith- 
standing the immaculateness of her reputation, had, for ten 
years past, lived with a certain chevalier de Valory, under all 
seuallle circumstances of satisfaction. ’ 


** Quatre fois la semaine il passe sa journeé chez moi; le reste 
du tems nous nous contentons reciproquement d’apprendre de nos 
nouvelles, 4 moins que le hasard ne nous fasse rencontrer. Nous 
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vivons heureux, contens ; peut-étre ne le serions-nous pas tant, si 
nous etions mariés...... Je ne sais ou j’en suis, interrompis-je 
tout ce que vous me dites me confond, et je sens qu'il me faudra du 
tems pour m’y accoutumer. Pas tant que vous croyez, me dit-elle ; 
je vous promets qu’avant peu vous trouverez ma morale toute 
simple : et vous tes faite pour la gouter.””. ..... 112 1. 


The prediction was net long in fulfilling. Madame was 
shortly after separated from her husband, and comfortably 
settled in a regular arrangement with a M. de Francueil, not- 
withstanding an inauspicious adventure which attended its 
commencement, and which Madame is at the pains of detail- 
ing at length: a degree of ingenuousness thal. may seem 
stranve to some, but which only confirms the opinion we 
have always held of the utter non-existence among the Freach 
of those notions of delicacy and reserve upon a particular class 
of subjects, which we are fain to think, that no common de- 
gree of moral depravation can totally eradicate with us. 

But we must leave our heroine awhile, and look about at her 
society. ‘The first short mention of Rousseau, who was as yet 
unknown to the world, on his introduction to her, is striking. 


“ Il est complimenteur sans étre poli, ou au moins sans en avoir 
lair. Il paroit ignorer les usages du monde; mais il est aisé de 
voir qu'il a infiniment d’esprit. Ii a le teint brun; et des yeux 
pleins de feu animent sa ree. Lorsqu'il a parle et qu’on le 
regarde, il paroit jali, mais lorsqu’on se le rappelle c’est toujours en 
laid, on dit qu’il est d’une mauvaise santé et qu'il a des souffrances 
qu’il cache avec soin par je me sais quel principe de vanité. C’est 
perenne ce qui lui donne de temps en temps l’air farouche.”’ 

, 176. 


Duclos plays a principal part among the rest, and the ac- 
count of him is exceedingly lively and characteristic ; she re- 
ports, with great spirit, a series of his conversations which are 
sufficiently marked by that brusquerie, or rather, brutality of 
manner, which he evidently sought to aficher, as the appro- 
priate expression of a hearty downright unsophisticated cha- 
racter. We were very much amused by the account of a visit 
toher son’s tutor, in which he accompanied Mad. D’Epinay, 
and of the merciless catechising, which he took occasion to in- 
flict upon the unresisting pedagogue. 

A{ter some preliminary, he begins. 


‘* Mais avant d’aller plus loin, Monsieur, qui étes vous? Com- 
ment, Monsieur, qui je suis? Oui, votre pere, votre mére leur 
état? D’oid venez vous? et qu’avez vous fait? Monsieur, je ne 
vois pas ce qu’a de commun ....—Diable! vous ne voyez pas. 
Pour savoir si vous pouvez élever, il faut savoir si vous avez été 
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élevé vous méme. Eh bien! Monsieur, j'ai été élevé aux jesuites, 
J’aimerois bien autant que ce fat ailleurs. J'etois un des forts 
compositeurs enGrec, Je vousenrévére. Savez vous le Francois, 
Monsieur! Monsieur je m’en flatte et je crois que c’est a juste 
titre. Bon! cela. Je suis fils d’un intendant de M. le Duc ***, 
Je connois le Duc ; sa maison a toujours été tres bien rangée. J’en 
conclus que Monsieur votre pere n’est pas riche, et je vous en fais 
mon compliment—vous concluez tres juste, Monsieur, et je recois 
votre compliment.” P. $16. 


The race of tutors, indeed, is a tribe “‘ whose badge is suf- 
ferance;” but it was not on such only that M. Duclos exer- 
cised his humour of speaking his mind; as we might soffici- 
ently exemplify, had we room, from his dialogues with Mad. 
D’Epinay. e cannot help, however, giving the following 
short passage. ‘The easy assurance of which is we think 
unique. He had been quarrelling with her for being out one 
evening when be called. 


«* Hé bien, me dit-il, peut-on compter ou non vous trouver ici, 
les soirs?’ Je crois que j’y serai souvent mais je ne m’engage a 
rien. Quand je m’y trouverai, vous serez le bienvenu; voila tout 
que je puis vous dire. Mais diable cela ne m‘arrange pas.... 
‘Tenez je veux vous confier un secret, mais n’en allez pas parler. 
C'est que Mademoiselle Quinault medite une retraite, sa fortune ne 
lui permet pas de rester 4 Paris. C’est une perte pour des amis et 
nommément pour moi, Il faut que je m’arrange differemment ; 
c’est le diable, tout le monde ne me convient pas, il faut que je me 
plaise pour me fixer quelque part. Si vous eussiez voulu vous ar- 
ranger pour donner toute votre journée & vos societés et rentrer tous 
les soirs, de bonne heure, vous auriez été sure de n’étre jamais 
seule; je viendrois vous tenir compagnie et cela nous arrangeroit 
tous.” P. 305. 


If we are to judge by Mad. D’Epinay’s subsequent account, 
this manner had not even the apology of those qualities, which 
apparently he intended it should peculiarly designate ; for some 
traits are given which certainly suppose in him a degree of 
ona and double-dealing, which we do not remember to 
ave before heard attributed to his character. We are not 
very much interested to inquire how the truth may have been 
in this instance ; but we cannot help remarking, as a singular 
fact, of the numerous tribe of literati, who flourished during 
the last century at Paris, how small a proportion appear to 
have preserved in private life a character of ordinary respect- 
ability. ‘There are few indeed, of whom we have not anec- 
dotes which shew a want of the elements of common honour or 
even honesty ; and they almost all betray, in their intercourse 
with one another, and with their friends, a disposition to petty 
4 
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bickerings and dirty intrigues altogether incompatible with 
any thing like elevation or dignity of character. Much of 
this is, no doubt, attributable to the wretched spirit of irreli- 
gion which disgraced the period we allude to, and which more 
especially prevailed among the men of letters ; but we are in- 
clined to suspect, there is something in the nature of the lite- 
rary profession itself, when pursued as a profession, that under 
certain circumstances has an unfavourable operation on the 
character. A literary man, unless he devotes himself to one 
of those laborious departments of literature, which uninter- 
ruptedly absorb his atteation, is generally an idle man; we 
mean, he has seldom that steady daily call upon his exertions 
without which it is difficult to escape those irregular habits 
which idleness too frequently leads to. He is not commonly 
a married man, and is therefore without the ties, relations, 
and occupation which that connection supposes; without, 
also, the salutary influence on the mind which the exer- 
cise of the domestic affections generally exerts. These two 
circumstances alone, will often have a tendency to give a tone 
of impatience and discontent which will, in many cases, be ag» 
gravated by the common rivalries of the profession, and per- 
haps by the natural ‘consciousness of intellectual superiority 
over the bulk of those, who, engaged in ordinary pursuits, 
will, in the vulgar sense, be considered as much more suc- 
cessful in the world. It may even be doubted, whether all 
this will be much corrected by the particular habits of specu- 
lation in which literery men commonly indulge; or whether 
such habits will not rather tend to generate that unsettled 
way of thinking upon subjects, concerning which the rest of 
the world have, fur the most part, made up their minds : a dis- 
position which has perhaps no very direct tendency, either to 
confirm our moral principles, or to enforce the observation of 
any fixed or consistent system of action. We cannot, at pre- 
sent, stop to pursue these remarks, or to express with what 
limitation we wish to be understood. It may, however, be 
Pa to add, that in what we have been saying, we should 

e sorry ii our readers should infer, that, as a general propo- 
sition, we hold a man of letters to be necessarily a man of no 
principle ; all we mean to say is, that taking one individual 
with another, the probability is, that an author by profession, | 
is murally a less respectable man than one avowedly engaged 
in aliaost any other of the regular departments of life. 

But to return to our Look. The Mademoiselle Quinault, 
mentioned in our last extract, was a retired actress, who 
seems, nevertheless, to have been in the habit of receiving the 
best company at her table; and one of the most amusing pas- 
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sages in the work is the account of a diner d'adieu which she 
gave, on the occasion of her leaving Paris. It is very long 
but we shall extract a considerable portion of it, as we think 
nothing could give us a better idea of the tone and spirit, at 
that time prevalent in French society. 


* Jarrive de chez Mademoiselle Quinault ; c'est une chose plai- 
sante que l’assortiment des gens qu'elle avoit rassemblés. Je crois 
qu’ils s’etoient tous donne le mot aujourd’hui pour étre alternative- 
ment, sublimes et ridicules. En general tous ceux qui ont été une 
fois admis & diner chez elle, ont le droit d’y revenir sans autre invi- 
tation ; de sorte que nous courions le risque de nous trouver quinze 
ou vingt, quoique la fondation ne soit que pour huit personnes. 
Duclos y donne le ton, parce qu’il y apeu de pournons qui soient 
en état de le disputer aux siens. Chacuna son sobriquet; et il est 
ordinairement donné par un esprit de critique ou de pretention, et 
non par le sentiment ni par la gaieté. Duclos a celui de tendre 
Arbassan ; tout le monde rit lorsqu’on lappelle ainsi. Comme je 
ne concois rien a cette plaisanterie, que j’avois entendu repéter 
toujours avec succes chaque fois que j etois venue chez Mademoiselle 
Quinault; j’en ai demande I'explication, et j’ai cté trés étonneée de 
voir que personne n’en étoit plus instruite que moi, et que le hasard 
avoit dicte ce mot dont on rioit depuis deux ans, sur Ja parole de la 
maitresse de la maison. 

“© Mademoiselle Quinault me dit & Poreille qu’un auteur de ses 
amis devoit aprés le diner lire une piéce de societé, dont il vouloit 
qu'on lui dit son avis; qu’elle avoit eté bien aise de m’admettre a 
cette lecture, mais qu'il falloit garder le secre tparce qu’on laisseroit 
partir la cohue avant de commencer la lecture. Elle oublia qu'elle 
venoit de me demander de l'indulgence pour son mauvais diner, au 

uel, disoit elle, ellene mettoit d’autre pretention que celle de ne le 
faire manger qu’d ses vrais amis, parce qu'il ne faut point emporter 
le chat, et elle se mit a chanter. 


Nous quitterons nous sans boire un coup 
Nous quitterons nous sans boire ? 


Lorsque j'arrivai, il n'y avoit que Duclos, Rousseau, et deux 
hommes que je ne connois point.—L’un de ces deux Messieurs, dit 
Mademoiselle Quinault, fait metier d’aller partoui reciter les mor- 
ceaux que Voltaire n'a point encore livres a l'impression : il croit 
bonnement devoir quelque consistance a cet emploi. Ces sortes de 
gens tiennent au courant des petites nouvelles litteraires ; cela a son 
utilité. L’autre est unabbc, grand mangeur, grand braillard, et bien 
venu chez quelques duchesses qui, dit-on, font cas de certains talens 
qu'il posséde dans un degre eminent. Il atoujours eu de l’amitié 
pour moi; il failoit bien le mettre de la fete. Je la remerciois de 
son instruction lorsque je vis entrer un homme avec un conte- 
nance plus simple et plus humble que les autres. C’est l’auteur, 
me dit tout bas Mademoiselle Quinault, en suite arriva ur medecia 
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ui ne rassemble pas mal la charge de ceux qu’a peint Moliére, 
Mademoiselle Quinault le consulta avee lair de Ja confiance et ne 
se mogua pas moins hautement de ses reponses. On n’attendoit 


plus pour servir que le Marquis de St. Lambert—il arriva enfin,” 
P. 49, 115. 


We regret that our limit; do not allow us to give our readers 
a specimen of the conversation which followed. It is, we 
dare say, perfectly illustrative of the kind of disputation which 
prevailed at these meetings,—in the discussions of which, 
nothing appears to have been too minute or too vast to be 
comprehended, The questions of the necessity of the reli- 
gious sanction, of the existence of the Deity, or of a particu- 
lar Providence, take their turn with the account of the last 
sale of tapestry, or Mons. *** inimitable recitations of ‘ les 
propds et chansons poissardes ;” and it is really edifying to 
vbserve the manner, in which these questions were argued 
and determined by ladies and gentlemen in the best societies 
of Paris—the undissembled conviction of their competence 
ty decide, which young officers and pretty women carried 
into the discussion, and the comfortable self-complacency 
with which they reposed upon their conclusions. All this 
may indeed suggest somewhat more serious feelings, if the 
facts be considered with respect to the particular state of 
public opinion which they indicete ; but as far as concerns 
these profound persons themselves, the ridicule of their silli- 
ness and absurdity leaves us little composure for the opera- 
tion of warmer, or more indignant sentiments. 

Rousseau takes a part in these discussions, and one which 
we should say does him credit, when we consider how rare, 
especially in Pistice, is the courage which, Abdiel-like, can 
retain and avow its conviction against the pity and the plea- 
sautries of the multitude. But it may have been his affecta- 
tion of singularity which led him right, as it often led him 
wrong, by chance. There is a great deal about him in the 
two last volumes, which in fact, do not contain much else 
that is of interest. He had lately taken up his abode at the 
“ Hermitage,” and Madame D'Epinay gives from time to 
time a sufficiently detailed account of his movements. We 
have neither space, nor inclination to give any abstract of the 
little traits of falsehood, and jealousy, and suspicion which he 
betrayed here, and which seem to have ended in drawing 
upon him the contempt of all who had any means of acquaint- 
auce with him. To those, however, whose notions of this ex- 
traordinary mah’s character are less determinate than our 
®wn, this part of the work bie not be the least interesting. 

| 
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The account given will be found to differ in many important 
points from the story of the ‘* Confessions,” and contains 
many anecdotes, particularly respecting his connection with 
Mad. D’ Houdetot, which seem to us strikingly characteristic 
of the man, and quite corroborative of the opinions we have 
always entertained about him. In this respect, indeed, we 
have never been able to perceive any ground whatever for a 
difference of sentiment. ‘Taking his own account of himself as 
the sole evidence to judge from, we think a portrait of more 
perfect selfishness could not easily be imagined. The onl 
room for embarassment seems to be in the reconciling of his 
real character with the opinion he himself entertained of it, and 
with the tone of austere and theatrical morality which so olten 
distinguishes his writings, and in which we hold him to have 
been perfectly i in earnest ;—the peculiar warmth of eloquence 
which informs them, we are persuaded could have resulted 
only from intense conviction at the time. In fact, we be- 
lieve no man had ever, tx his own idea, a more passionate 
love for virtue, a loftier aspiration after truth, a more vehe- 
ment zeal for its diffusion, and for the ge eral happiness and 
ainelioration of his fellow-creatures : the peculiarity of his case 
was, not that he did not theoretically feel as he expressed him- 
sell, or was not fully possessed of the opinions which he 
asserted; but lay in the manaer in which he originaily took 
up these opinions; in which respect his bad faith we think 
formed a perfect contrast with ‘the sincerity with which he 
afterwards enforced them. In the first instance, he appears 
to have been often guided by mere caprice or accident, or 
vanity, or love of paradox—-but his mind seems to have had 
an extraordinary power of laying hold, from any of these 
motives, of any tenet, and ot afterwards working itself up 
into such an impassioned conviction of its truth, as gave to his 
language and feelings a tone, to borrow an expression of his 
own, approaching to mebriation; and it might be curious 
to investigate the probable manner of its operation in this 
process. As far as respects the little influence which his 
speculations and sentiments seem to have had on his prac- 
tice, the inconsistency may be sufficiently explained, as 
Mr. Ste wart has done it, by a reference to Bis hop Butlers 
remarks on the distinction both in their nature and manner 
of cultivation, between habits ef action, and habits of merely 
passive impression, 
We have all this while forgotten Mad. D’Epinay and her 
arrangements, in which, however, some oe changes had 
taken” place: we have no time to enter into the details of 
these, though we think them amusing enough. Suffice it to 
say, that M. de Francueil first grows cold, then faithless; 
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whereupon Madame falls into despair, persuades herself that 
God has opened her eyes, that she has a positive vocation to 
a religious life, and sends for her mother’s director, the Abbé 
Martin, to consult him about throwing herself into a convent, 
and taking the veil. ‘The Abbé, who was a reasonable man, 
had sense enough to understand her, and to seek to make her 
understand herself’; and in this he so far succeeded, that be- 
fore a dozen pages are over, we fiad our old acquaintance M. 
Grimm in occupation of the post vacated by M. de Francueil ; 
which enviable position he retained to the close of the work, 
and, we believe, to the decease of Mad. D’Epinay, which 
took place in 1783. ‘The remainder of the book is chiefly 
taken up with their correspondence, which is as fade and as 
tender as that of most lovers; and, recollecting the ripe age 
of the parties and the personal attractions of Grimm in par- 
ticular, borders sometimes on the ludicrous. She goes 
soon after to Geneva to consult Tronchin on her health. 
Here of course she sees Voltaire, and gives in her letters, some 
very graphic sketches of the old Patriarch of Philosophistry,. 


* On n‘a le tems de rien faire avec Voltaire. Je n’ai que celui 
de fermer ma lettre, mon ami; j’ai passé ma journée seule avec lui 
et sa niéce; et il est en verité las de me faire des contes. Tandis 
que je lui ai demandé la permission de vous écrire quatre lignes, 
il m'a temoigné le desir de rester pour voir ce que disent mes 
grands yeux noirs quand j’écris —il est assis devant moi, il tisonne, il 
rit, il dit que je me moque de lui ct que j’ai lair de faire sa critique.” 


This she afterwards does ia another letter, wlere she says, 


“* Nous arrivons de chez Voltaire—il étoit plus aimable, plus gai, 
plus extravagant, qu’& quinze ans; il m’a fait toutes sortes de 
declarations les plus plaisantes du monde—mais je n’aimerois pas & 
vivre de suite avec lui; il n’a nul principe arrété ; il compte trop 
sur sa mémoire; et il en abuse souvent ; je trouve qu’elle fait tort 
quelque fois a sa conversation ; il redit plus qu’il ne dit, et ne laisse 
jamais rien 4 faire aux autres, I] ne sait point causer et il humilie 
l'amour propre; il dit le pour et le contre, tant qu’on veut, tou- 
jours avec de nouvelles graces, a la verité, et neanmoins il a toujours 
lair de se moquer de tout, jusqu’a lui méme. II n’a nulle philoso- 
phie dans la téte ; il est tout herissé de petits prejugcs denfans ; 
ou les lui passeroit peut-étre en faveur de ses graces, du brillant de 
s0n esprit et de son originalité, s'il ne s‘affichoit pas pour les segouer 
tous. Il a des incons¢quences plaisantes, et il est au milieu,de tout 
cela trés amusant 4 voir. Mais je n‘aime point les gens qui ne 
font que m’amuser. Pour Madame sa niecé elle est tout-d-fait 
comique—c’est une petite grosse femme, toute ronde, d'environ 
cinquante ans, femme comme on ne lest point, laide et bonne, 
menteuse sans lc vouloir et sans méchanceté; n'ayant pas d’esprit, 
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et en paroissant avoir; criant, décidant, politiquant, versifiant, rai- 


sonnant, déraisonnant ; et tout cela sans trop de prétentions, et 
surtout sans choquer personne.” 


At the end of the ‘‘ Memoirs” we have a “ suite de cor- 
respondance” containing a few short letters from Rousseau, 
and tien some, “ Lettres choisies de Mad, D’Epinay,” 
addressed chiefly tothe Abbé Galiani. ‘The best thing they 
contain is an anecdote of David Hume, for which, notwith- 
standing our length, we must yet find room. 


“* Le celebre David Hume, grand et gros historiagraphe d’ Angle- 
terre, connu et estimé par ses ecrits, n’a pas autant de talens pour 
ce genre d’amusemens, auquel toutes nos jolies femmes lavoient 
decide propre ;— il fit son debut chez Madame de T***; on lui 
avoit destine le réle d'un sultan assis entre deux esclaves, employant 
toute son éloquence pour s’en faire aimer ; les trouvant inexorable, 
il devoit chercher le sujet de leurs peines, et de leur resistance: on 
le place sur un Sopha entre les deux plus jolies femmes de Paris, 
il les regarde attentivement, il se flappe le ventre et les genoux a 
plusieurs reprises, ct ne trouve jamais autre chose a leur dire que: 
Eh bien! mes demoisel'es....Eh ben! vous voila donc.... Eh 
bien! vous voild....vous voila ici ?—Cette phrase dura, un quart 


Wheure, sans qu’il pit ea sortir. Une d’elies se leva d’ impatience : 
Ah, dit elle, je m’en étois bien doutée, cet homme n’est bon qu’a 
manger du veau! Depuis ce temps il est relegue au réle de spec- 
tateur ct nen est pas moins fete et cajolé, c'est en verite une chose 
plaisante que le réle qu il joue ici; malheureusement pour lui, ou 


plutot pour la dignite philosophi ique, car, pour lui, il paroit s'accom- 
moder fort de ce train de vie, il n’y avoit aucune manie dominante 
dans ce pays lorsqu’il y est arrive, on l'a regardé comme une trou- 
vuille dans cette circonstance, et l’effervescence de nos jeunes tétes 
s’est tournce de son cote. ‘Toutes les jolies femmes s’en sont em- 


pareés, i] est a tous les soupers fins, et il n’est point de bonne fete 
sans Jui.” PP. 285. 


We wonder whether all! this be accurate, and whether our 
grand et gros historiagraphe did really suffer himself to be 
dandied about in this strange manner. 

We have very little to add respecting the volumes before 

Upon the whole we can recommend them to our readers 
as likely to afford them much entertainment, and to give them 
what we imagine to be as accurate a notion of the general 
system of Fvench society at the time they relate to, as they 
could easily procure elsewhere. As the confessions of a 
woman they have, besides the advantage of teaching us 
better the particular footing on which the sex stood in that 
society, and the peculiar notions which regulated their conduct, 
better than any thing which can be g: ithered from the common 
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run of the novels and memoirs of the day, which, on this sub- 
ject, are apt to indulge in a tone of satire and exaggeration, 
which the real state of the case rendered unnecessary. Mad. 
D'Epinay herself seems to have been a woman of sense, and 
even talents, with a good deal of a French-woman’s nicety of 
observation and tact—but not, perhaps, equally suc eessful in 
her attempts at general disquisition, in which, like mest lite- 
rary Jadies, she betrays a tendency to be commou-place and 
prosy. With respect to the rest of her character, judging 
from her own account, we do not know that there is matter 
for any extraordinary severity. In saying this, we shall of 
course be understood to speak with refereuce to the common 
habits of the society she lived in. Nothing can be more 
absurd, or dangerous, than the doctrine which would re- 
solve the distinctions of vice and virtue into the arbitrary 
conventions of fashion or common opinion ; but perfectly irre- 
levant as these conventions are in the consideration of the 
truth or soundness of any one moral tenet, yet in the calcu- 
lation of the force, that is, of the resistance of the moral sen- 
timent in individuals, it would be clearly absurd to leave them 
out. 

Had Mesdames D’Epinay, D’Ette, de Jully, and the rest 
lived in England, we see no reason to suppose that they would 
not have passed through life, as respectably as the average 
number of English-women in the same circumstances, Nor 
are we disposed, therefore, to consider their conduct as im- 
plying any unusually corrupt propensity. It is to the system of 
manners which permitted and sanctioned such perversion, 
that we should direct our indignation, and one more abomi- 
nable, or pernicious, we believe never prevailed in any coun- 
try. : The evils, or even the inconveniences resulting from 
that system were possibly not very severely felt at the time, 
and, indeed, do not at.this day appear very obvious to us, 
while reading the memoirs which relate to it; on the con- 
trary, it is often difficult to restrain a feeling of regret or envy, 
in looking back on the social refinements of that age, when 
the delight and facility of daily intercourse were consulted by 
the sacrifice of every thing else that is valuable. But the 
practical comment on all this is to be found in the events 
which a few years after took place. ‘The manners of the re- 
volution grew out of the manners of the monarchy. It is idle 
to look elsewhere for their origin. Bold intriguing men may 
take advantage of political circumstances to mislead a faction, 
or overturn a government, but hardly to demor alize a people. 
That must have been done before. ‘The events of the Revo- 
lution could only have called into play the passions and prin- 
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ciples that had been fostered and matured under the last fifty 
years of the monarchy. 

We were about to say a good deal more on this subject, 
but our limits warn us to desist. Happily, perhaps, for our 
readers—who are thus spared a dissertation which we would 


not have insured to contain any thing very new, or very 
unportant. 





Arr. IX. Some Thoughts concerning a proper Method of 
studying Divinity. By William Wotton, D.D. A new 
Edition, with Notes. Svo. pp. 66. Rivingtons. 1818. 


Tue little tract here re published will greatly facilitate the 
labours of the young student in divinity, by directing him to 
those copious stores “of theological learning, from whence he 
may obtain information of the most valuable kind, on almost 
every subject with which he ought to be familiar. Dr. 
Wotton was a man of great perseverance, and still more 
extraordinary memory; he had read more than most men, 
and remembered every thing that he had read; and bein 
himself capable of great literary exertions, and enabled by 
the accuracy of his recollection to turn all he read to account, 
he has furnished a guide, whose directions may, perhaps, 
alarm a student of ordinary zeal and powers. Still he does 
not appear to have aimed ai laying down any precise line of 
reading to which every student in divinity ought sc rupulously 


to adhere : or to represent every volume which he mentions 
as absolutely necessary to be perused ; but to give 


** General indications where that knowledge lies, wherewith it is 
proper for a divine to be acquainted.” ‘+ As for-a method,” says he, 
* of forming a course of studies, every man must consult himself, 
and choose what he likes best; and that method which is easiest 
and pleasantest (in both which cases all men are to judge for them- 
selves) is for that very reason the properest. Men's minds differ as 
much as their bodies. Every man not only thinks for himself, but 
has some peculiarities in his way of thiuking distinct from other 
men. And in studying, it is not so much what a man comprehends, 
as what he likes, that must engage him. When men are once 
jaded, they presently give over. Besides, every man must be 
guided by the books that he can procure, ‘by the leisure that he 
has, and by the pracognita that he has already attained.” P. $0. 


It is not to be expected, nor is it required, that all the 
clergy should be deeply learned: the humble, though useful 
9 
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and honourable, duties of a parish priest, in a country village, 
may be well discharged by him who has neither the attain- 
ments of a Horsley or a Warburton; but every man who 
aspires to be an instructor of his Christian brethren, should 
remember that there are preparatory stadies, without which 
he cannot worthily fulfil the duties of his sacred profession in 
any situation ; and that a correct and intimate knowledge of 
the holy Scriptures, of the doctrines which the Church of 
England understands them to teach, and the duties they 
enjoin ; as well as an acquaintance, at least with the prevail- 
ing errors of the day, and the best arguments by which they 
have been refuted ; and, in addition to this, a power of stating 
clearly to others those truths which he has learned himself to 
perceive, are qualifications indispensable for every person who 
dares to undertake so responsible an oflice. Hewho ventures 
into the busy walks of life without a competent knowledge ot 
the secular profession which he has chosen, will speedily feel 
the punishment of his folly in the failure and contempt which 
it will inevitably entail upon bim: the ignorance or incapacity 
ofaclergyman may not, perhaps, so immediately interfere with 
his teinporal interests, and may escape the notice of his earthly 
superiors ; but he is accountable to a Master who cannot be 
deceived ; and rash, or desperate, indeed, are those who ven- 
ture to break the vow which bound them to devote their time 
and faculties to his service. 


“ I have ofttimes,”? says the excellently Jearned Bishop Bull, 
*‘ not without wonder and indignation, observed the strange confi- 
dence of empyricks in physic, that dare venture.on the practice of 
that noble art, which they do not at all understand; considering 
how, for a little paltry gain, they shrewdly hazard, or rather cer- 
tainly destroy, the health and lives of men; and have judged them 
worthy of as capital and ignominious a punishment as those that kill 
men on the highways. But 1 have soon exchanged this meditation 
into another of more concernment to myself; and my indignation 
hath quickly returned into my ewn bosom, when I consider how 
much bolder and more hazardous an attempt it is for a man to ven- 
ture on the priestly office ; to minister to the eternal health and 
salvation of souls. How much skill is requisite to qualify a man for 
such an undertaking ! How great care in the discharge of it! What 
a sad thing it would be, if, through my unskilfulness or negligence, 
any one soul should miscarry under my hands, or die and perish 
eternally !”” © Bull's Discourses, Vol. I. p. 265. 


With similar impressions on his mind, the student in divi- 
nity, conscious that he is about tu hazard his own soul and 
those of others on his due performance of a most difficult and 
dangerous office, will not be sutisfied with a mere superficial 
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or hastily acquired knowledge. He will be anxious to bo 
* thoroughly furnished,” and will be grateful to any man who 
wiil guide him unto sources of real wiscom. The Tract be- 
fore us will render him considerable serv ce in his researches, - 
though its directions are by no means to be implicitly or ex- 
clusively followed. Lt would, perhaps, require no great exer- 
tion from a deeply read and judicious d.vine, in the present 
day, to prepare a better guide than Dr. Wotton has furnished. 
He would, doubtless, add many valuable modern works to the 
list of books which Dr. W. has given, and would substitute 
for some of those which he bas named, volumes of a higher 
and a better character: he, probably, would not send the 
young and unwary student to the times of Calvin for instruc- 
tion, however he might respect the learning, the piety, and 
the force of intellect which distinguished that extraordinary 
man; and he would take advantage of the stupendous trea- 
sures of theological information which have been furnished by 
other foreign Protestant divines, to recommend such a judi- 
cious selection from their productions, as would aid the studies 
without injuring the orthodox principles of his pupil. 

Stil, however, until a better is furnished him, the student 
will find this a useful manual; it will introduce him to the 
knowledge of many valuable treatises ; it will open a plain and 
direct road to the acquisition of competent information on 
important topics ; it will sometimes afford him useful caations 
against the unsound or sceptical opinions, which have dimi- 
nished the value of works to which he must occasionally refer ; 
and it will offer many suggestions for the direction of his 
studies, to which he may attend with advantage. ‘The utility 
of the Tract is increased by the notes which the editor has 
added to Dr. Wotton’s text: they contain short bibliogra- 
phical notices of the dilierent authors whom he recommends, 
which will greatly assist the student in the formation of his 
heological library, 





Art. X. A Sermon on the Death of her late Majesty 
Qucen Charlotte, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on December 6, 18, being the Sunday foliowing 
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DiscouRsks such as this, cannot be fairly appreciated, 
unless the circumstances under which they were: preached, 
and the character of the congregation before whom the 
were delivered, as well as the occasion which called for the 
preacher's exertions, be all fairly taken into the account. 
General rules will scarcely apply to them; for the very indi- 
viduality of application which these rules will not allow, oiten 
is found, not only to be admissible in such compositions, but 
even to constitute their principal merit. 

In the instance before us, the learned Prelate was cailed 
upon to perform a duty of more than common delicacy, and 
therefore of more than common difficulty; and he has per- 
me ‘d it in a manner which justifies the confidence repused 

t him by the University, which requested him to fill its 
palois It doubtiess was the intention of the racers of that 
University, to hold up the admirable character of our deceased 
Queen to the veneration of tuose, upon whose future conduct 
a virtuous example may be supposed likely to produce a be- 
ueficial influence ; and this intention the Bishop has fulfiiled. 
{tis always difficult to speak even the language of truth re- 
specting distinguished excellence, when it is found adding 
lustre to exalted rank, without incurring the sneers of those, 
who have little esteem for virtue in any station, and least of 
all when it is seated on a throne. Such men will doubtless 
turn with affected ridicule or real disgust from a panegyric, 
the more unpalatable because it is just, and not less so, be- 
hecause its author is a Bishop, and its object was a Queen. 
Leaving them however to raminate at their leisure upon their 
own unsavoury fancies, we shall not hesitate to say, that, as 
the University of Cambridge thought it right that a sermon 
should be preac thed from its pulpit on this melancholy occa- 
sion, we rejoice that the Bishop of Llandaff was prevailed 
upon to undertake the office, He has done full justice to his 
subject ; and those among his hearers, whose youth prevent- 
ed them from bearing the testimony of personal experience to 
the moral benefits which the virtues of the Queen so long dif- 
fused throughout the nation; will at least have learned, from 
his eloquent description, to venerate her memory, to whom in 
no inconsiderable degree it is to be attributed, that they now 
enjoy a blessing, far greater than that of the glory which our 
warriors, or the security which our stahendeet have been the 
instruments, under Providence, of acquiring for the nation ; 
the blessing of virtue and religion, the only firm foundation of 
public prosperity, as well as individual happiness. 





It is true,’’ says the Bishop, “ that the example and influence 
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of the Queen could operate in the first instance only on persons of | 
her own sex. But then we must remember, that on the conduct of 
that sex depends chiefly the character of the nation at large. A 
race of virtuous and moral mothers will produce a race of virtuous 
and moral children. ‘The moral character of children depends 
chiefly on the mother ; for their moral character is formed, before 
they are placed under male instruction. If therefore the mother 
either neglects her duty to her children, or sets them a bad example, 
their e: ily habits will be those of idleness and vice: while a faith- 
ful and domestic mother will train her children from their infancy 
in the way that they should go. 

“Nor is it merely in the relation of mother to child, that we 
perceive the moral influence of a virtuous woman. ‘The character 
of the domestics in every family will greatly depend on the charac- 
ter of the mistress, who presides there. If she is attentive to her 
moral and religious duties, her example will be followed by the 
family at large: but if she neglects those duties, and devotes her 
time to dissipation, the same neglect, the same dissipation will ex- 
tead to all who are subject to her controul. 

“© It would be tedious to enumerate all the various cases, in 
which such influence is displayed ; for they are as numerous as the 
gradations of civil society, and the relations of human life. ‘The 
purity of female manners appals even vice itself, It must indeed 
be a hardened offender, whose words and actions are subjected to 
no restraint by the presence of a virtuous woman, 

“ Thus the influence of our late illustrious Queen, though 
its immediate operation was confined to her own sex, became 
gradually extended to the nation et large. And as this influence 
continued to operate more than half a century, its effects have 
been more beneficial than we can well appreciate. But this at 
least we know, that the moral and religious character of this 
country, which the example of the Court was so instrumental in 
forming, has powerfully operated in saving us from destruction. 
If we have been less ex posed to the danger of foreign invasion, we 
have been in serious danger of domestic revolution. Nor could 
that danger have been averted, unless the great majority of the 

nation had firmly adhered to those principles, which result from 
che exercise of true religion. 

* But if the virtuous example, which we have learnt to follow 
at the British Court, hes produced effects so beneficial in the pre- 
sent life, how much greater must be the benefits, which we shall 
derive in the tile to come! What here is transient, will there be 
permanent; what here is defective, will there be perfect; what 
here is finite, will there be infinite. She, who gave us the ex- 
ample, exchanges her earthly crown for a crown of eternal glory: 
and they who follow her example, will also partake of endless 
joy.” P. 7 
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Art. XT. Memoirs of the first thirty-two Years of the 
Life of James Hardy Vaux, a Swindler and Pickpocket ; 
now transported for the second Time, and for Life, to 
New South Wales. Written by Himself. 2 vols. crown 
Svo. 10s. Murray. 1819. 


THE first question which we asked ourselves after reading 
this choice piece of biography was,—-is it authentic! and we 
think, that after no very slight investigation, we have satis- 
fied ourselves in the aflirmative. In one sense we are not 
sorry for it ; for itis a far more clever specimen of the perverse 
ingenuity of human nature as a real history, than as a work 
of imagination: inasmuch as it is more dificult pe rsonally to 
enact the villanies which De Foe and Fielding have so well 
pourtrayed, than merely to copy their mode of writing upon 
paper. Simply as an imitation of the first of these authors, 
these two volumes, however, would possess very considerable 
merit; and the chief doubt which arose in our minds as to 
their containing matter of fact, occurred from the strong re- 
semblance which they bear to the style of that extraordinary 
painter of a certain portion of human life. In one respect, 
indeed, they differ; for a chief artifice by which De Foe 
often makes himself appear most natural, is the minuteness 
with which he commences details which are to terminate in 
nothing ; the disappointment i in which he sometimes involves 
his readers by not crowning every particular with an adven- 
ture; and by permitting that which seemed to promise in the 
ontset a high degree of inter est, to die away of itself, and 
be merged and for gotten in the g eneral story. We know not 
how we can exemplify this intentional he auty better, than by 
pointing out an unintentional defect in a writer, whose ob- 
ject in her catastrophe is to wind up every episodical eireum- 
stance which she has introduced in the course of her romance. 
In one of the scenes in the Mysteries of Udolpho, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe makes her heroine for security, place an immensely 
heavy chest against a secret door into her chamber ; this chest 
is so described as te excite considerable curiosity, but in the 
grand denouement, much to our mortification, it never re- 
appears. We would rather be ac quainted with the contents 
of this mysterious chest, than hear the omitted story of the 
third old man, in the Arabian Nights, or learn the impene- 
trable secret of the Iron Masque. 

Now this is a complaint which we can never make against 
Mr. Hardy Vaux. Like that little man, our great poet, he 
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cannot even “ drink his tea without a stratagem ;” and ev 
action of his life, however apparently unimportant, bas in the 
end some bearing upon roguery, We not only pronounce 
him to be the most accomplished villain on record ; but to 
have been also more blessed with professional opportunies, 
either tossed to him by auspicious fortune, or created by his 
own superior talent, than Guzman de Alfarache, Moll Fian- 
ders, Jonathan Wild, Major Semple, or any other knight of 
the post, who has been canonized in his ‘vocation at the 
Debtor's door, or assisted in the foundation of some future 
mighty empire in the newly discovered world. 

This work is professed (and upon strict enquiry we see no 
reason to doubt the truth of the profession) to have been put 
together by its author, at the desire of Captain ‘Thompson of 
the 46th regiment, commandant of Newcastle, in the colony 
of New South Wales ; and in the second instance, to have 
been transmitted to the publisher by a most respectable gen- 
tleman of Sydney, whom we shall therefore venture to call 
the editor. The editor, in a short advertisement, assures us 
that the MS. came into his hands ready prefaced, dedicated 
and chaptered, and (with one or two exceptions) correctly 
spelled and punctuated, He does not pretend to vouch for its 
entire truth; for as he well observes, ‘ vanity seems to be the 
hero's patron Saint; and the voice of him who confesses him. 
self to be a liar, must necessarily be listened to with distrust.” 
Of the main facts, however, he expresses no doubt; and 
admitting that they may have gained a little by embellish- 
ment, enough remains to justify” us in bestowing the palm of 
consummate ambi-dexterity and more unblushing effrontery 
upon the performer and narrator. 

James Hardy Vaux was born at East Clandon, in Surry, 
on the 20th of May, 1782. Lis father was butler to Mr. 
Sumner, and alterwards to Sir Richard Hill; and committed 
the care of his child, three years of age, to his maternal 
grandfather, Mr. Lowe, a retired attorney. This relation 
gave him a good education at a respectable school in the 
country town where be resided, and at a proper age, sent him 
on liking to Messrs. Swan and Parker, considerable linen 
drapers, at Liverpool; irom these gentleman, after a five 
inonths residence, he was disc harged for frequent irregulari- 
ties; a mild term, which, from his own confession, included 
robbery of the til, false entries, forged receipts, and sundry 
other hinds of embezzlement. Under his grandfather's re- 
commendation he next visited Londen, and hired himself as 
copying clerk, at a weekly salary, to an attorney, in Lincoln's 
Inn New Square. Tired of the dradgery of “the law, in 2 
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short time after he embarked as warehouseman, with Messrs. 
Key and Sons, wholesale stationers, in Abchurch Lane, and 
prompted by the versatility of his disposition, in the course 
of a few weeks more, he returned to quill driving ; with oc- 
casional episodes of bilking lodgings, swindling clothes on 
credit, living in every possible way which his wits, as they 
are termed, could suggest ; and picking up useful acquaint- 
ances at the Blue Lion, a flash house in Gray’s Inn Lane. 

One of the friends thus acquired, the discharged steward 
of a man of war, persuaded him to undertake a trip to Ports- 
mouth in quest of any employment which he might there find. 
The exchequer of these two worthies, containing a joint 
stock of twenty shillings, was more than exhausted after the 
first night at Kingston, but Vaux’s fertile genius refreshed 
it by what, in cant phraseology, is termed “ the letter 
racket,” in other words, by levying contributions on the sim- 
ple and tender-hearted by a sham petition. At Portsmouth 
he engaged himself as clerk to Mr, Greetham, the judge ad- 
vocate, and strange to say, did not lose this situation, by 
dishonesty. By good luck, which we do not pretend to un- 
derstand, we find him next as midshipman, end soon after- 
wards captain’s clerk on board the Astrea frigate ; but an 
opportunity of desertion, as is very natural to suppose, was 
more than such a nature could resist ; and accordingly he bade 
adieu to the sea (as far as voluntary service was concerned) 
and took refuge in the service of a nymph, of whom he became 
enamoured at the theatre. During this period of tranquil 
enjoyment, he obtained an honourable subsistence by fre- 
quenting the E. O., Billiard, and Hazard tables. His dam- 
sel being inopportunely carried off by her friends, he an- 
swered an advertisement for a clerk, from Mr. Dalton of 
Bury St. Edmunds; and after a service of two months, re- 
tired from this post with a rich harvest from his master’s 
wardrobe: a booty, however, which ere, long would have 
exposed him to sume trouble, if through the interest of a 
friend he had not been able to compromise the affair. 

By intercepting letters, forging a character, and bribing 
the coachman and guard of the Portsmouth mail, be soon 
after established himseif with Mr. Giffard, of Tavistock- 
street, who kept a large masquerade warehouse. The fruits 
of this engagement were sixty pounds in money and a large 
assortinent of clothes, realized by transactions with Jews and 
pawnbrokers, in which his trading capital was furnished from 
his master’s stock. By the treachery of one of these “ fences” 
his contraband dealings. were discovered, and he made bis 
debit in Cold Bath Fields. On his trial he was acquitted 
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for want of evidence: but his seven weeks’ imprisonment had 
introduced him to some valuable friends, and materially in- 
creased his knowledge of the world. One of these initiated 
him into the mysteries of picking pockets, a species of leger- 
demain which evidently requires no little practice and dex- 
terity. From this bosom companion he learnt also the 
following varieties of depredation, ‘‘ bnazing, dragging, 
sneaking, hoisting, pinching, smashing, jumping, and starr- 
ing; together with the kid- -rig, the afore-mentioned letter- 
racket, the order-racket, and the snuff-racket.” At length, 
an unsuccessful attempt at “ business” mismanaged by his 
friend one Sunday, (a day on which Vaux “ unless the reader 
doubts his veracity,” always opposed robbing, and therefore 
had no concern in it) procured him a ready admittance to the 
Poultry Compter, a trial in which Mr. Alley displayed much 
ingenuity, a verdict of guilty, and a sentence of seven years’ 
transportation. 

After a comfortable voyage, the narration of which will 
not tend to supply Mr. Bennett's philanthropic harangues 
with any additional honours, he landed at Port Jackson; and 
on account of his excellent character and notorious merit, was 
soon appointed clerk to Mr. Baker, storekeeper at Hawkes- 
bury ; in this situation, according to his own account, he ful- 
filled his duties very respe ctably for three years ; at the ex- 
piration of which period he was preferred to a clerkship in 
the secretary's oflice, nmmediately under the inspection of 
Governor King himself. Expences and temptations here 
crowded upon him on every side, and the happy facility 
which he possessed of imitating the Gov ernor’s sign manual, 
enabled him to defray the one, and indulge in the other ; till 
a ‘‘mere and unexpected accident” led to a discovery of 
his “ frailty,” a dismissal from his office, and a condemna- 
tion to hard labour, with those ‘“‘ most incorrigible of all 
rogues,” (with w ham of course Mr. Vaux could feel no sym- 
pathy and have no common bond) who compose the jail gang. 

After ten months’ continuance in an employment repugnant 
to his taste, and with a society discordant from his principles, 
at Sydney and at Castle Hill, a few stolen excursions into the 
neighbourhood, and an occasional flogging on detection, he 
was again admitted into a civil office as clerk of the camp, 
in which he assures us he “* acquitted himself with credit, and 
gained the good will of all parties.” Mr. Marsden the chief 
magistrate of Paramatta, removed him from this occupation, 
and employed him as an assistant in a muster of the inhabi- 
tants of his district, during which the knowledge of the law 
which he had acquired while at his former master’s desk in 
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Lincoln’s Inn, proved of great advantage to him. Governor 
King was now on the eve of his departure, and Vaux’s uti- 
lity in various ways was so well known, that the old gentle- 
man offered him a remission of the remainder of his term, 
and a passage to England, on condition that he should em- 
bark with him as secretary. 

With his complaints about the Ex-Governor’s treatment on 
the voyage we shall not concern ourselves ; they are most 
probably false, though in proper hands we doubt not they 
would make a good subject for Parliamentary inquiry. We 
cannot help smiling, however, when we read that among 
other occupations he was intrusted with the tuition of Miss 
King, then about twelve years of age. At San Sebastian, 
where they touched on account of a leak, he contrived to 
form an intimacy with ‘* Senora Donna Joaquima Roza de 
Lacé,” and her three beautiful daughters, ‘* Donna Anna 
Precioza, Donna Joaquima, and Donna Joanina.” These 
young ladies were ‘‘ evident'y of a susceplible disposition,” 
and Vaux, who felt “a growing sentiment” for the eldest 
danghter, took great pains to ingratiate himself with the 
mother, “ by warmly praising the Catholic Religion ;” in 
this he succeeded so well that he gives us to understand, 
if he had not yielded to a fit of the Heimvie, he might un- 
doubtedly have obtained the fair one’s hand. ‘The parting 
scene he shall describe himself. 


“The day at length arrived, and I waited on them to take a 
final leave. On this occasion many tears were shed ov their part, 
and I confess my sensibility was such that I involuntarily caught the 
soft infection. I obtained the favour of a warm embrace from them 
all, and the young ladies condescended to deviate from their usual 
strict decorum by suffering me to imprint some ardent kisses on 
their charming lips. ‘The mother appeared a little disconcerted at 
this indulgence, but her affection for me prevented any expressions 
of displeasure ; she herself presented me her cheek with a very 
good grace.” Vol. i. P. 223, 


We must do him the justice to state that his account of 
San Sebastian shews a very keen eye jor observation: a talent 
highly necessary for the profession which he had selected in 
early youth. In the course of the voyage, from repeated 
disagreements with Captain King, he felt himself compelled 
to enter as a common sailor, and accordingly, on his arrival 
at Spithead, he still found himself in bondage. It is not to 
be expected that he could patiently brook this confinement, 
and ere ‘ong, having partly obtained, and partly taken leave 
to go on shore, he effected his escape with much adroitaess, 
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through the kind assisiance of an old lady at Portsmouth, 
who though an entire stranger, had taken pity on his hard 
Case. 

On his arrival in London, after a short interview with his 
mother and sisters, be paid a visit to his grandfather in his 
country retreat. On his return, he contrived en voyageant, 
to secrete a small parcel from the seat of the Birminghain 
coach while his fellow-passengers were at breakfast. “This 
on first examination somewhat disappointed his hopes. Its 
dimensions were twelve inches by eight, and its contents, 
within four well packed envelopes of brown paper, about a 
hundred new ten-penny nails! A second division had the 
same. ‘The third, and last, about an equal number of hooks 
and rings for plated harness. Once more overhauling the 


packages before le tossed them away in despair, he dis- 
covered a letter. 



























































** Sir, I have sent you herewith specimens of the nails and other 
articles ; the order shall be completed as speedily as possible. I 
have also enclosed you 47/. 9s. which you will find to be the pre- 
sent balance between us. I am, Sir, &c. &c.’’ 














The notes were speedily exchanged, first at Forster and 
Lubbocks, and afterwards at a Jew Salesman’s. With 
good wardrobe on his shoulders, a few remaining pounds in 
his pocket, and a letter of recommendation from bis grand- 
father in his hand, he boldly presented himself to Mr. Belt of 
the Crown Office, and was engaged by that geatleman as 
clerk, at a salary of a guinea a week. 

With the most vigilant economy he soon discovered this 
income to be much too scanty for his wants ; and, accordingly, 
he entered as reader in the printing office of Mr. Barnard of 
Snow Hill, at twice the sum. His scholarship here had full 
play; and his passion for reading being fully gratified, he 
formed a resolution, which stamps this as the most extraordi- 
nary wra of his life—he actually determined to abstain from 
every kind of dishonesty ; nay, still more, he kept this deter- 
mination for three weeks: a fact to which we should be com- 
pelled to refuse our assent, if he did not satisfactorily account 
for it by adding, that during that period he met with ‘‘ no temp- 
tation to an opposite conduct.” One day, however, as his evil 
stars would have it (for it seems all tree-will i is excluded from 
roguery, and Hyper-Calvinism is the trae Church of Bride- 
well) he met an old fellow-convict at an eating house, and 
spent a most agreeable evening with a large company of 
‘‘ family people.” ‘This, and another casual rencontre with 
Bromley, the friend on whose account he had been trans- 
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ported, renewed all his former ambition. He was speedily 
laughed out of his new formed honesty, and resumed “ the 
trade” on a liberal scale ; confining himself, as he facetiously 
states it, ‘* to no particular branch.” 

His mornings, i. e. from one o'clock till five in the after- 
noon, were generally spent in shopping. By a genteel ad- 
dress, ready impudence, and skilful manoeuvring, though he 
made a complete circuit of the town, and in many instances 
visited the same shop a second or even a third time, he ac- 
quired considerable booty; on an average about ten pounds 
a week. In the evenings he frequented the theatres in quest 
of pocket-books and snuff-boxes. His face was new, the 
officers had no suspicion of him, and he was equally success- 
ful in this pursuit. In the mean time he occupied genteel 
apartinents in a creditable house, giving out to the landlord 
that he held ‘ a situation under government,” and introdacing 
to him a female companion, whose profession ‘‘ had not been 
able to eradicate her innate modesty,” and whom in a short 
period he made a really honest woman by marrying her, A 
few days after the nuptial bond had been tied, this lady un- 
fortunately miscarried, in consequence of an uasuccessful 
adventure at Drury Lane Theatre. 

At one of the patriotic Middlesex meetings for parliamen- 
tary reform, convened at the well known Mermaid Tavern, 
Hackney, Mr. Vaux conceived himself bound to attend : 
more, as We imagine, in a professional than in a political 
capacity.. Here alter some prizes of little or no consequence, 
he succeeded in extracting a silver snuff-box from the pocket 
of a well dressed and wide-gaping spectator. Conceiving 
that it would be dangerous to keep the spoil about him while 
still in pursuit of game, he left it with the landlady to be 
filled, and re-entered the spouting room. On his return, he 
was surpized by the sudden appearance of the gentleman who 
owned it, who in spite of his excuse (which was by no means 
ingenious) that be had found it in the stable-yard, under some 
rubbish, placed him in the hands of a constable, from whom 
he was transferred after an examination by Mr. Moser, at 
Worship-street, to the New Prison, Clerkenwell. The 
sessions commenced soon after his committal, and through ap 
able cross examination of witnesses by his counsel, Mr. 
Knapp, Mr. Vaux was found Not Guilty. A circumstance 
Which he honestly confesses he shall regret till his dying day- 

We have not room to detail what we may reasonably sup 
pose will be his last offence in England. It was secreting 

‘with much adroitaess, some valuable articles from the shop of 
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Mr. Bilger, an eminent jeweller in Piccadilly; and after- 
wards with much less adroitness, exposing himself to detec- 
tion, by a second visit with the same object. For a time he 
contrived to conceal himself; but his disposition not less 
daring than industrious, was little calculated for obscurity ; 
and in spite of the monitory prudence of his wife, he en- 
tangled himself in the toils prepared for him, and fell like 
another Macheath from inordinate love of good company. 

A treacherous pawn-broker sold him, as the phrase is, 
And although between his first and second examinations he 
completely metamorphosed his appearance, so that Mr, 
Graham with evident surprise asked him “ what he had done 
with his whiskers?” His person was positively sworn to, and 
he was committed for trial. Here again he had recourse to 
Mr. Knapp, who assured his wife that she might depend on 
his best exertions. His indictment was for ‘‘ privately stealing 
inashop,” a capital offence. Mr. Knapp deputed the case to Mr, 
Gurney. Mr. Gurney took no trouble in the prisoner’s be- 
half, as his guilt was abundantly clear ; and upon very clear 
and decisive evidence he was convicted and condemned. 

Two scenes which he witnessed while in the condemned 
cells, are described with considerable power, and we doubt 
not with equal truth. We shall extract them as fair speci- 
mens of Mr, Vaux’s style and ability. 


“ Besides the four men convicted the same day as myself, there 
were in the cells several others who had been cast for death the 
preceding session; and the recorder’s report not having yet been 
made, they still remained under sentence, ignorant of the fate 
which awaited them, but they were in expectation of its being 
decided every succeeding levee-day. It is customary to confine 
two condemned prisoners in each cell, and I was destined to be 
the companion of a man named Nicholls, his former bed-fellow 
having suffered about a week previous to my conviction. On the 
turnkeys, who attended me, opening the door of his cell, the un- 
happy man {Nicholls,) was discovered on his knees, with a book in 
his hand, and evidently a prey to doubt and terror. My conduc- 
tors apologized for disturbing him, saying, they had only brought 
him a companion, and hoped he would find consolation in my 
society. Poor Nicholls answered in broken accents, ‘ My God! 
I was a little alarmed,—I heard the keys coming,—I thought it was 
the report.—What ?—de you expect it to night?’ The turnkeys 
replied, that from the lateness of the hour, it was not probable; 
but begged him to compose himself, and hope for the best. They 
then re-locked the doors, and left us. This unfortunate person 
had been convicted of selling forged bank-notes, through the’ 
treachery of a man, who, to save himself, had given information, 
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and betrayed him by a signal to the police-officers, at the moment 
of the negotiation taking place. As he was known to have carried 
on this illegal and dangerous traffic to a great extent in the town 
of Birmingham, where he resided, the Bank were determined to 
make an example of him; particularly as he had obstinately re- 
fused to save his own life by disclosing, as he could have done, 
most important information on the subject, so as to lead to the de- 
tection of the fabricators. This being the case of Nicholls, he had 
no hope of mercy being extended to him ; and was consequently 
in hourly dread of the awful fiat which was to seal his doom, and 
consign him to a shameful and premature death. On being left 
alone with him, I forgot for a moment my own situation, and feeling 
for that of my ill-fated companion, whose case I already knew, I ex- 
erted myself to console and sooth him; not by raising in him hopes for 
which | knew there was no foundation, but by exhorting him to 
look forward to * another and a better world ;’ to comfort himself 
with the reflection that his crime, (though punished with death on 
account of its injurious tendency in a commercial country,) was net 
in a moral sense, or in the eye of God,’ of so black a nature as to 
preclude him from the hope of mercy at that awful tribunal ¢ be- 
fore which the judges of this world must themselves be tried.’ By 
these and the like suggestions, I so far succeeded as to compose 
him pretty much; and having undressed ourselves, we went to bed, 
He then requested me to read a few chapters to him, and earnestly 
asked my opinion on some particular passages in the New Testa- 
ment, which applied to his situation, and of the real meaning of 
which he anxiously wished to be resolved. We had read and 
reasoned on these topics until St. Paul’s clock struck ten, and 
were on the point of composing ourselves to sleep, that ‘ balm of 
hurt minds,’ when we were alarmed by the rattling of keys, and 
the sound of voices. I endeavoured to calm the agitation of Mr. 
Nicholls, by supposing that another unhappy man had been con- 
victed, and was about to be introduced to the cells; but he de- 
clared it must be the report, and fell on his knees before the cell- 
door. The footsteps approaching, our door was slowly unlocked, 
and the distressing agony of my companion was now indescribable. 
Mr. Newman, the jailor, entered as quietly as possible, and taking 
Nicholls by the hand, while he himself was evidently affected, he 
said, ‘ Mr. Nicholls,—the report has been made, and—(here he 
would fain have paused,) I am sorry to inform you it has been un- 
favourable.’ Nicholls. * Lord, have mercy on me! God’s will be 
done! I expected it, Mr. Newman,—it is no more than I expected. 
—When is it,—to suffer, Mr. Newman?’ The latter replied, ‘ on 
Wednesday next.’ Nicholls. ‘ I could have wished, Mr, New. 
man, for a little longer time,—I’m not prepared to die,—-I have 
some worldly affairs to settle,—but, —God help me!—I hope for 
more mercy from Him than the gentlemen of the bank have shewn 
me.’ Mr. Newman then assuring him of every attention in his 
power, commended him to my care, and took a tender leave of us 
nN 2 
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both, promising to see Nicholls again in the morning.” Vol. II, 
. 97. 

a The recorder’s report to the king being, on some accounts, 
delayed, I continued eleven weeks in the cells, in which time the 
number of condemned persovs had increased to eighteen! At 
length, the report was made. About eight o'clock on Friday 
night, the 3d of May, Mr. Newman entered the press-yard ; and, 
as myself and companion listened with palpitating hearts on their 
approach, we heard one of the turnkeys utter the words * Cook 
and Lowe®.’ I confess that at the moment, I was under consider 
able alarm; which the reader will allow to be natural, when he 
considers that my fate was still doubtful, and that my life or death 
depended on a single word from the keeper, who came to announce 
it. Hearing our two names particularly mentioned, as he advanced 
towards our cell, was also a circumstance calculated to increase 
our mutual terror. At length the door was unlocked ; and by this 
I knew that one of us, at least, was doomed to suffer, because they 
always visit first those who are ordered for execution. Mr. New- 
man entering with a grave countenance, addressed poor Cook in 
nearly the same terms he had done Nicholls on a former occasion ; 
then turning to me, he said, ‘ Lowe is respited” My unhappy 
companion received the melancholy news, as he had always declared 
he should, with a cheerful aspect, nor appeared in the least dis- 
mayed. The jailor having withdrawn, Cook, after an inward 
struggle, assured me he felt perfectly reconciled ; and after I had 
read to and cousoled him for a short time, retired to bed, and slept 
apparently with more composure than usual.” Vol. Il. p. 105. ° 

The remainder of Mr. Vaux’s history may be very briefly 
varrated. His capital sentence was commuted into transpor- 
tation for life. THe passed a short time on board the Hulks. 
His description of which abodes of misery we have strong 
reason to believe is by no means exaggerated, and is in truth 
most horrible. We do not speak this trom any morbid feeling 
which would change prisons designed for punishment into 
places of compirative ease and luxury, but we speak it with 
the sound conviction that the only legitimate ends of punish- 
meut are the terror of example, and the hope of reformation, 
and that in both of these the Hulks most completely fail. 
All possible varieties of crime and wretchedness are to be 
found beneath their hatches; and the most depraved malefac- 
tor, whom the prisons discharge into their gulph, will soon 
find himself but a Tyro in iniquity. 

After a short absence of four years, Mr. Vaux had again 
the happiness of being nataralized in Port Jackson: whence 
for some fresh offence, in which he strenuously disclaims any 
Thais. ke was soon afterwards banished to the Coul 

iver. From this disagreeable situation he made an unsue- 


* The same Vaux was tried by. 
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cessful attempt to escape, which has procured him a sound 
flogging, and most probably a residence of many years longer 
at Newcastle, where we leave him with very little commise- 
ration. 

Annexed to the second Volume is “‘ a Vocabulary of the 
flash language,” which is sometimes very necessary to eluci- 
date obscure passages in the main work, and is subjoined to 
it after the manner of an Jndex Greecitatis of the German 
Commentators. Some of the phrases may amuse our readers, 


‘© BLUE-PIGEON FLYING, the practice of stealing lead from 
houses, churches, or other buildings, very prevalent in London 
and its vicinity. 

‘* BowLep-out, a man who has followed the profession of 
thieving for some time, When he is ultimately taken, wied, and 
convicted, is said to be dowled-ont at last. 

“ BusHy-PaRK, a man who is poor is said to be at Bushy-park, 
(why, we are a loss to determine.) 

“CaT AND KITTEN RIG, the petty game of stealing pewter 
quart and pint pots out of public-houses. 

“ CurisTen, to obliterate crests and cyphers from stolen plate, 
and get new ones engraved, to prevent their being identified, is to 
bishop or christen them. 

* CoaCu-WHEEL, a dollar or crown-piece. 

“ DkumMMonD, any scheme or project considered to be infallible ; 
meaning, it is as sure as the credit of that respectable banking 
house, Drummond and Co. 

“« FINGKR-SMITH, a midwife, 

‘« PLESH-BAG, a shirt. 

* Jacos, a ladder, as knapping a Jacob from a Danna-drag, 
means stealing (for the purpose of robbery) a ladder from a dust- 
man’s cart. 

“ MusPily’s COUNTENANGE, & pig’s face, 

* QLIVER WHIDDLiLS, the moon shines. 

* Tur STONE-PITcHER, Newgate. 

“ PuzzLInG sticks, the triangles at which culprits are flogged. 

“ Rea pDER-HUNTERS, pocket-book stealers, 

* Romany, a gipsy; thus to patter Romany, is to talk the gipsy 
slang, (Query, may any insight to the origin of that strange 
people be obtained from this expression ?) 

“ Russian corres-House, the Brown Bear public-house, op- 
posite the office in Bow- street. 

** SLOP-FEEDER, A tea-spoon. 

* SNEFZLR, a snuff-box, 

** Spre ip, butter.” 


We must in conclusion say a few words about the moral 
effect of this singular book ; tor if we are to be amused by it 
at the expence of a good deal of mischief, it had better not 
have been published. We view it howe-er, in a very differ- 
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ent light. It paints in lively colours the progressiveness of 
vice, from the first stumble to the last fearful precipice ; and 
in every stage may be clearly traced the restless and feverish 
misery which is its never failing accompaniment. We have 
no apprehension that it will call forth the latent energies of a 
single embryo pickpocket, or stimulate the slumbering in- 
genuity of one aspirant swindler, On the contrary, if ad- 
ministered properly, it may act as a sound and useful correc- 
tive for weak principles and perverted inclinations. What- 
ever might be his success m any of his enterprizes, the terror 
of detection hovered over Vaux in all; the reality of it crushed 
him in many; his profligate enjoyments were in bad taste 
and short lived ; his punishment is completely retributive, and 
not very likely to terminate soon. On the whole, as we do 
not believe that the Beggars’ Opera or the Robbers, in- 
creased the number of Eng lish highwaymen or foreign banditti, 
we feel justified in recommending these volumes as fit com- 
panions for some other mo ern memoirs. They exhibit 
scarcely less varieties of life than the Sexagenarian, and 


assure -dly, have not an atom more of egotism than the Anec- 
dotes of Bishop W atson. 








Art. XII. Prayers for the Use of Families and Indivi- 
duals. By James Wilson, D..D. Minister of Falkirk. 
Svo, 5s. Gd. Ovgles, and Co. I8IL8. 


FRUITFUL as these times are in novelties, we were not 
prepared for a volume of Prayers by a Minister of the Scot- 
tish Church, It is not many months ago, that, in the course 
of our professional duties, we were called upon to adminis- 
ter a little wholesome reproof to a clerical member of that 
establishment for publishing, in a volume of religious dis- 
courses, some very inconsiderate strictures on that most per- 
fect of all devotional forms, the Lord’s Prayer; and, now, 
we have before us a large collec ‘tion of liturgical offices for 
“families and individuals,” composed by a ~ co-presbyter of 
the modest and enlightened divine just alluded to, the greater 
number of which are very properly concluded with the words 
which Christ himself taught and commanded us to use. 
We view it indeed as a proof of the good sense and return- 
ing liberality of the people of Scotland, that one of their 
clergy finds it expedient to hazard the publication of such a 
work ; and this, coupled with the fact that it has, in the 
course of a very few weeks, arrived at the second Edition, 
furnishes us with very satisfactory evidence that the exercise 
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of devotion, according to a set form, rather — to = 
ground, even among the Presbyterians of the North. he 
author, however, cannot conceal that he entertains serious 
misgivings as to the reception and success of his pious per- 
formance. ‘I offer it,” says he, ‘* with greater fearfulness, 
because of the general prejudice against Forms of Prayer 
which have been cherished in this portion of the United King- 
dom; but I have prepared it chiefly for the benefit of. my 
own hearers, in whose happiness I may be permitted to have 
a peculiar interest.” He then endeavours to conciliate his 
countrymen, by reminding them, that even in the days of 
John Knox, set forms of prayer were not altogether prohi- 
bited. He refers to the book of Common Order, as it was 
called, which contained a considerable variety of forms, but 
with liberty to use them, “ or such like prayers and thanks- 
givings in their stead ;” and hence it was said in'the way of 
rubric, ‘‘ this order may be enlarged or contracted, as the 
wisdom of the discreet shall think expedient ; for we rather 


shew the way to the ignorant, than prescribe order to the 
learned.” 


" Though the fathers of our Church,” says Dr. Wilson, “ with 
many other persons of literature and piety, both at home and 
abroad, recommended prayers of our own preparation, yet the 
Church of Scotland did not prohibit those who were timid or diffi- - 
cult of utterance, to receive and employ Forms of Prayer ; for, 
eay they, in their directions for family devotion, ‘ so many as can 
conceive prayer ought to make use of that gift; albeit those who 
are rude and weaker, may begin with a set Form of Prayer, but so 
as ~_ be not sluggish in stirring up in themselves, according to 
their daily necessities, the spirit of prayer !’”* 


We are satisfied, indeed, that the ministers of the Church 
of Scotland are entrusted with a greater discretionary power, 
as to the mode of conducting public worhip, than any other 
body of clergy in Christendom, and much greater, we may 
add, than they appear ever to employ. Nor do we simply mean 
that, from the absence of all stated forms, the prayers of a 
congregation may be Calvinistic in one place, Arminian in 
a second, Arian, or Socinian in a third; or even Calvinistic 
in the morning, and Socinian in the afternoon, according to 
the particular views of the person who officiates ; but also 
that there may be more or haee of form in different parishes 
as the minister happens to be inclined ; more prayers or fewer ; 
reading of the Scriptures, or no reading of the Scriptures , 
standing, or not standing in the time of singing Psalms ; and 
so on, of other things wherein caprice or fashion may be 
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received as arbiter. The directory for public worship en- 
joins many things which are now omitted: and a few innova- 
tions are now basarded. we believe, which have no warrant 
from that rather antiquated auth oity. But enough of this. 

As to the prayers contained in Dr. Wilson’s volume, as 
they are calculated for the use of families and individuals, 
they are necessari ily very varions in their import and struc- 
ture. ‘Shere are, indeed, several under the same title, such 
as prayers for morning and evening, for sundays, and week 
days; and there are besides, a { ood many oc ‘casional forms, 
such as onght to be used in “ pre; aring for the Communion ; 
“after communicating ;’ for the sick; upon the death of a 
friend ; at the commencement of a new year, and on such 
interesting occurrences. We will give one as a specimen of 
the style ‘and manner in which the “whole are written. It is 
the first in order, and is entitled “ a prayer for the Sabbath 
morning.’ 


“We worship thee, O Lord, who dwellest in that light which 
is inaccessible and ful! of glory, which no eye hath seen nor can 
see. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, always doing wonders. "All nations whom thou hast 
made shall bow down before thee and worship: for thou art God, 
and besides thee there is none clse. We rejoice that thou who 
takest up the isles as a very little thing, and before whom the na- 
tions are less than the dust of the balance, hast been pleased to 
invite thy weak and erring children to put their trust in thy mercy 
and grace,— Great art thou, O Lord, and much to be praised, for 
thy goodness endurcth for ever. The earth is thine and the fullness 
thereof, the sea aud all that it contains; the world and they that 
dwell therein. The heaven of heavens with ail their hosts are sub- 
ject to thy controu!l; and in fulfilling thy commands the souls of 
thy children rejoice.—We would Spe ak of thy glorious grace and 
honour of thy majesty. it is of thy goodness that we are not 
consumed ; it is because thy Compassions fail not that the sinner is 
encouraged to hope for mercy. Thou liftest up the meek, and 
healest those who are broken in heart; thou givest grace to the 
humble, and pardon to the penitent. Low manifold, O Lord, are 
the acts of thy loving-kindness! They are more than can be num- 
bered, and yet in many tings we all offend. If thou wert strict 
to enter judgment with us, we could not answer for one of a thou- 
sand transgressions. In the fulness of time thou didst Jay help 
upon one who was mighty to save, when there was no help in 
men; but Israel did not consider; and we thy sinful creatures are 
also too often unmindful of Him, who was faithful unto death, 
that we mig)t receive a crown of life.—But turn thou us, O Lord, 
by the means of grace, that we may receive the remission of our sins, 
and be heirs of glory, and joint heirs with Christ. Be merciful to 
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our unrighteousness, and justify us freely, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Enable us we beseech thee so to keep this day of sa- 
cred rest, that we may reap the fruits of wisdom and true holiness, 
May the duties of thy house of prayer strengthen and confirm 
every good purpose, and may ministers and people enjoy the bless- 
ings of true holiness.—We pray for the prosperity of Zion, and 
for the promotion of wisdom and holiness. Inspire us, O Lord, 
with brotherly love, and with all the charities of the Christian tem- 
per. HElove mercy on those who are afflicted, and prepare us all 
for our latter end.—And now, O Lord, our whole hope is in thee. 
Remember thy mercies which have been of old even for ever, and 
accept of these our imperfect services, which we present unto thee 
in the name, and through the mediation of Jesus Christ. Our 
Father, &c.” 


It will strike the reader that there is here the usual defi- 
ciency so remarkable in all modern prayers, when compared 
with the various offices of our Church service. There isa 
want of that simplicity which characterizes the compositions 
iu our inestimable Liturgy, and which is ever and anon verg- 
ine into the sublime and pathetic, in the most approved sense 
of these expressions. ‘There is a tendency even amongst 
ourselves, in the composition of occasional prayers, to sub- 
stitute a kind of prettiness for the sublime simplicity which 
adorns our daily worship: and although the language he 
scriptural, it partakes more of the poetical and flowery style 
of a song of triumph, or a psalm of doxology, than the 
more suitable tone of confession, deprecation, aud bumble 
confidence. In short, there is a marked partiality for the 
lufty expressions and glowing magery of oriental poetry, which 
low beautiful svever in connection with the train of thought 
in which they were suggested to the inspired writers, are 
certainly not susceptible of a very happy accommodation to 
the wants or emotions of these more ordinary times. There 
are many of Dr. Wilson’s prayers, however, to which these 
remarks do not apply: the occasional prayers in particular, 
are entirely free from this nascent bombast, if we may use 
such a term in relation to so sacred a subject. For instance, 
the following ate very well expressed, and illustrate the 
opinion which we hold as to a proper selection of seriptural 
purasealogy, ‘‘ Jor protection in travelling by sea or 
and.” 


“ Merciful Father, be pleased to grant thy protection to those 
who travel abroad in the pursuit of their lawful employments, 
reserve those who go down into the sea in ships, and conduct 
them in safety to the haven whither they are bound? Defend 
those who travel by land from all the temptations to which they 
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may be exposed. Bless thy servant, we humbly pray thee who is 
ready to depart on a distant journey. As nothing can remove 
from thine inspection, nor prevent thy superintendance, grant a 
happy return when the purposes are finished for which the journey 
is to be undertaken. May every mark of thy loving-kindness 
inspire all of us with gratitude, and lead us to obedience, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


“ For a sick child.”’—* Almighty and most merciful Father, 
have compassion upon us, and let this child live, by whose afflic- 
tion we are afflicted; and suffer not the hope of thy servants to 
be disappointed. But if death be in the cup, receive the spirit 
into the fellowship of the saints on high. If life shall be prolonged, 
let gratitude prevail in the hearts of those who are nearly con- 
nected, and let all diligence be given to train up the child in the 
paths of wisdom and piety, which lead to glory and eternal life.” 


Take them all in all, then, we heartily recommend these 
prayers as an excellent assistant to the pious householder, in 
the important duty of family devotion, and as a guide to the 
young, in framing their addresses to the throne of the hea- 
venly grace. ‘The spirit which breathes in these is fervent 
and 6 and the desires and petitions which they offer up, 
are expressed with that diffidence and humility which so well 
become those who know not what they ask. They are like- 
wise entirely free from that minuteness of statement, famili- 
arity of expostulation, and eager fondness, which greatly 
disfigure, in our estimation at least, some very popular books 
of devotion. In one word, Dr. Wilson, by this publication, 
has rendered a very important service to all classes of men 
in that part of the island where his ministry is exercised. 





Art. XIII. A Churchman’s Second Epistle. By the Au- 


thor of Religio Clerict. With Notes and Illustrations. 
pp: 90. Svo. Murray. 1819. 


Ir is not many months since we had occasion to direct the 
attention of our readers to a satirical poem, bearing the same 
title as this before us. We spoke of it in terms of warm 
commendation, but not in higher terms than it deserved; 
nor, indeed, than seems to have been justified by the notice 
which it attracted, and the peculiar irritation which it excited 
among those who were the objects of its satire. Our author 
cannot be presumed to have felt much mortified by the out- 
rageous abuse which the keenness of his wit provoked; 
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nevertheless, we must allow it to be a very sufficient argu- 
ment with him for choosing to preserve his incognito. Nor 
is the force of this argument likely to be lessened by the 
character of this his Second Epistle; for the flagellation 
which he bestows upon the Rn ests monster, whom he 
attacks, is even more vigorous and severe than upon the 
former occasion. ‘There is, in the present Epistle, the same 
wit and spirit; the same nervous and harmonious versifica- 
tion; if it be in any respect distinguished from the first 
Epistle, it is by a greater infusion of poetry, and by a more 
marked and elevated tone of pure and rational piety. It is difli- 
cult to ridicule even folly and fanaticism when they fasten 
themselves upon truth, without appearing, at times, to injure 
the last in the process of extirpating the errors which live upon 
and poison it; and it is this which renders the absurdities 
of religious enthusiasts so difficult to handle in the way of 
satire. Our author has, however, avoided this rock with 
uncommon skill. That those, who do all they can to make 
religion ridiculous, will be angry with him for shewing that 
it is themselves only who really are so, is of course to be 
expected ; but we are convinced that there is not a line in 
the poem before us, which a candid and, to use our author’s 
expression, a “ seriously and soberly pious mind would wish 
unwritten.” Itis not, however, as a Poem only, that this 
Second Epistle is likely to procure for its author still more 
abuse than was drawn down upon him even by his First; 
for although it be certain that 


Discit enim citius, meminit que libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, 


yet, after all, it must be allowed, that satire is the vehicle of 
ridicule and contempt, and not of truth; and the knowledge 
of this maxim always affords a shelter to the unfortunate 
wights who suffer under its lash, when every other resource 
is found to fail. Our author, however, has taken a pre- 
caution against this; he appears to have known very well 
that the victims of delusion, be it of what kind it may, are 
not to be reasoned into their senses ; and though laughing 
and lashing is a good discipline for the lookers-on,—ope- 
rating very wholesomely in the way of warning—yet the 
remedy is of little efficacy in the case of those to whom it is 
directly applied. In order, therefore, to convince these last 
of the justice of the punishment which he is forced to inflict 
upon them, (with a view to prevent those who are at present 
in their right senses from falling off into the same mischievous 
fancies,) he has appended to his Poem a running commen- 
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tary of notes and illustrations, by which every stroke he gives 
is shewn to be not only deserved in itself, but in no instance 
o be harder or more severe than the ‘truth of facts will 
suneihe 
In this way, lest it should be pretended that the portraits 
which he draws, are exaggerated, or too highly. coloured, 
he constantly, as it were, holds up a glass, in order that those 
who, with no good will of their own, sit to him for their 
picture, may see and judge for themselves of the fidelity 
of the likeness; being made to recognize their features in the 
refleciion of their own actions recorded in thetr own words. 
We mean not to speak lightly of the pleasure which our 
author's poetry has afforded to us; for it is long since an 
satirical production kas given us so much; but we think 
many of our readers will be even more entertained with the 
cage anecdotes which he records, and the still more 
xtravagant passages which he selects from the writings of 
f emer and contemporary fanatics, given as they are in all the 
inyplicity of their own language, than even with the admi- 
i or le descriptions which the poet gives us of them in his 
verse. In teaet, the subject is one which defies satire; it 
is one of those cases in which truth itself is a libel, and in 
which, atomy ‘ya poet may speak the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, yet it is: hardly “possible to speak the whole truth, 
except in the plain language of historical narrative. The 
poet, like the novellist, is fore ed to confine himself within 
the limits, hot merely of (rath, but of probability ; it is the 
rraisemabie, and not the vrai, from which he must draw 
his materials; because the picture of human nature, which 
he ought to pourtray, is the picture of what it necessarily i is, 
and wot of what it possibly may be. So true is this, that if our 
author bad not affixed to his verses the particular facts to 
which he alludes, as the ground-work of the satire which they 
contain, we should often have turned away with incredulity 
from the follies which be lashes. On recurring, however, 
to the notes, we invariably found, that the facts upon which 
be was working, were such as to de fy exaggeration ; the diffi- 
culty which he bas had to encounter bas been, not to heighten 
the troth, but to keep down the caricatura of the original 
to son ething like probability. On this account we are re- 
joiced to find that another edition of bis First Epistle is in the 
ane which is to be accompanied with notes, upon the 
same principle as in the Poem before us. ‘They will not 
only add to the value of the work, as a téeged of some 
very curious facts in the history of human nature, but will 
materially encrease the pleasure of those who read it over 
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again. A reader unacquainted with history, would often 
lay down Juvenal in disgust, from want of understanding 
his allusions, and believing in the possibility af the vices 
which he condemns; and, in the same manner, we -are 
persuaded that many have turned away with displeasure 
irom some parts of our author's First Epistle, who would have 
perused them with very diilerent feelings, had they been 
previously acquainted with the true extent of the lamentable 
follies which he had to deal with. 

The Poem opens with some lines explanatory of the 
author’s opinions on the subject of religious unity, and of 
his ardent desire to preserve the peace of the Church, so 
far as it can be preserved without sacrificing that which is 
essential to iis purity and existence. 


«“ My Creed, you know, in spite of modern cant, j 
Is staunch and firm, though not intolerzot : 
1 love my Church, but hate no brother man 
Whom conscience keeps a stranger to her plan: 
I think her right, yet war not with the throng 
Who plead conviction when they think her wrong. 
Much would I give for Peace, but first would know ’ 
If Peace our friendship means, or overthrew.”’ P, 2. 


«* Some honest folks my medicine refuse, 
And hold these points too knotty for the Muse; 
Would fain confine her to some other track, 
And think all blockheads privileged—in black. 
‘ Write what you please,’ they say, ‘ but still be grave,’ . 
‘ Laugh at no fool, and meddle with no knave.’ 
I cry their Worships mercy—by their leave, 
Tis better while we can, to laugh than grieve, 
So thought that master-spirit of his days, 
* The Priesthood's glory,’ and Batavia’s praise ; 
When pious fraud or folly stirr’d his bile, 
Who would might controvert, ‘twas his to smile. 
How just his choice let after times proclaim, 
Nor grudge Erasmus half of Luther's fame. 


“ Take then my meaning; may I cease to sing, 
If e’er my rhymes degrade one holy thing. 
* Curst be the verse,’—’twere vain to whisper more, 
Or spoil what Pepe has said so well before. 


** Oh! for that day, whenever it shall beam, 
Which gives us back the coat without a seam ! 
When from all quarters of this earth combined, 
One universal Church shall knit mankind. 
To build their heavenly Salem then shall rise, 
With one consent, the great, and good, and wise: 
7 
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All sects united in a common band, 

Join faith with faith, and mingle hand with hand ; 
Together lift the sacrifice of pray'r; 

And the slain Lamb's eternal supper share.” P. 5. 


He then proceeds to contrast the simple unostentatious 
piety of our forefathers, with that which is now too often 
made to usurp its name. For this purpose he does not select 
a Hooker nor a Ridley, nor any of the martyrs and confessors 
of our charch, but a plain country gentleman ; because his ob- 
ject is to show what was the ordinary effect of religion in gene- 
ral, upon the feelings and manners of the people at large, as 
contrasted with that which puritanism is calculated to engender. 


** Religion once, when wiser paths we trod, 

Was a plain, honest, quiet trust in God. 

No creeds were bandied with polemic art, 

And Faith, unwarp’d by fancy, sway’d the heart. 

The good man, then, with little mental labour, 

Honour’d the King, fear’d God, and lov’d his Neighbour : 
Their several things to Heaven and Ceasar gave, 

And thought no Bishop, but the Pope, a knave. 

At Church on Sundays wore his smartest gear, 

His purpose not to criticise, but hear ; 

Knew half the service, ere it came, by rote, 

Join’d the responses, took no short-hand note : 

Stood up to tune the psalm with all his might, 

And mark’d the text, to con it o’er at night; 

Till the sixth head was seldom seen to doze, 

And always waked in time to catch the close. 
At meals, unless the Vicar was his guest, 

Himself, ere touch’d, the smoking pudding bless’d: 
Thank’d Heaven each night and morning for its care, 
And to his prayer-book, only, look’d for prayer.”? P. 7. 


He then proceeds to compare with this pleasing and well- 
drawn picture, the portrait of our modern Sectaries. This 
last is less agreeable than the former, because the sub- 
ject is disagreeable ; otherwise it is touched with great force ; 
we must however omit it as too long for our present purpose. 
From the congregation of a modern Dissenting meeting- 
house, or chapel, he digresses to the preacher. Having de- 
scribed, in a series of humourous lines, the style of his elo- 
quence, he adverts to the topics of bis discourse, and con- 
cludes this part of his description in the following fine lines : 


“ Probe some fresh wound they ought to heal, or spare, 
Revive some grief, or lay some sorrow bare ; 

This the full triumph of rhetorick art, 

Unmov’d himself to wring another's heart.” P. 30. 
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The last line is a masterly comment upon Horace’s rule 


“ And they are wrung—in many a breast there lies 
A stubborn fiend, no charm can exorcise : 
Fierce tyrant of the bosomn’s desart lair, 

Which Zeal has garnish'd for his house—Despair. 
Yon walls are lolty, and the jealous gate 

Not often on its hinge is heard to grate— 

Pause ere 4 draw the bolts ; «9 Saga ope 
For any who have yet to do with Hope. 

But if resistless impulse urge you on 

To see the piteous wreck of Reason gone, 

Wrap round your heart a triple mail, and steel 
Each sense, and bar it from its power to feel. 
For me—Oh ! how much rather would I tread 


Some charnel-house, fresh heap’d with festering dead ; 


There o’er the body’s foul corruption brood, 

And watch the flesh-worm glutting on his food ; 
Than God’s own image lost in ruin find, 

And shudder mid the lazar-house of mind !—~ 
Within, along dim gallery, through the wall 
Cheerless, and scanty are the rays that fall ; 

And better were it light should never flow, 
Where the gay sunshine does but flout at woe. 
On—on again—it matters not who dwell 

On either side, in this or yonder cell. 

Pass we the slavering ideot’s leer ; the frown 

Of the mock monarch with his paper crown ; 

The joyless laugh’s fierce merriment ; the scream 
Of those who in their savage mirth blaspheme ; 
And the grim maniac, whose infuriate knife 
Cares not whence gather’d, so its food be life. 
On, till that open door delays you, there 

Mark well how much of suffering man may bear ; 
High overhead a single window rais’d, 

Frowns rough with bars of iron, and unglaz’d; 
Day glimmers darkly through, but the sharp sleet, 
Rain, snow, and north winds, fully on it beat. 
Naked the walls, except where staples show 
Chains, now unneeded, once have hung below. 
So narrow, little more than one good stride, 
Would bear you cross its bounds, from side to side. 
Yet far too much this scanty range for hin 

Who sits within, unmov'd in face or limb : 

So gaunt, so speechless, and his stony eye 

So fix’d with steadfast gaze on vacancy ; 


si vis me flere, &c.; and having struck this chord, the author 
breaks away, in one of the finest transitions we remember to 
have met, into the following noble passage : 
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Rapt in. such trance, so lifeless in each part, 

He looks as modelled by some Sculptor’s art. 

Thus daily, nightly, for on that sad brow 

Sleep rarely sheds his soothing poppies now ; 
Reckless of hour or season, with no thought, 

Save by the fearful dream within him wrought ! 
Link’d not to'Time, but to Eternity, 

And living but in that which is to be: 

Ev’n in the body’s coil he feels all soul, 

And thinks himself beyond his earthly goal. 

Before his eyes, already round the seat, 

Where vengeance calls him, countless millions meet : 
Rang’d on the left, he dares not raise his sight, 

And views no Saviour in the source of light. 

He hears the doom which trumpet tongues proclaim, 
And his heart burns with the predestin’d flame. 

Oh! might he quench Hell’s furies, and again 
Shrink back to slumber from the gulph of pain ; 
From the devouring worm win Wen fly, 

Once more be mortal, and for ever die!’”? P. 30. 


The above admirable passage, may perhaps seem to some of 
our readers a mere poetical exaggeration ; others may possibly 
think that in ascribing such appalling effects to a misdirecteil 


faith, the poet has no authority but the prepossessions of bis 
own excited imagination, Let such persons read the following 
note; the comment may be safely leit to themselves, 


“ There is, alas, no exaggeration, in this picture. Such scenes of 
horror are matters of triumph to Professors, and familiar and neces- 
sary stages in the progress of Awakening. The chances, however, 
are more than even in favour of madness against conversion. Sa- 
tire has no business here. ‘The records of fanaticism speak clearly 
for themselves, and I will not diminish their effect by a single com- 
ment. A young man is described in the Ev. Mag. Sept. 1807, 
who attended a mecting at “ K---g, not only on the Lord's 
day, but frequently at the week day Jectures and prayer-meetings. 
One day, after hearing the words Sinner, if you die without an in- 
terest in Christ, you will sink into the regions of death ; he ex- 
pressed a conviction that some awful judgment was about to come 
upon him. ‘That was a night dreadful beyond conception ; the 
horror which he endured brought on all the symptoms of raging 
madness. Tle desired his attendants not to come near him, lest 
they should be burnt. He said that the bed-curtains were in 
flames, that he smelt brimstone, that devils were come to fetch 
him, that he led sinned against light and conviction, and that he 
should certainly go to hell. It was with difficulty he could be kept 
in bed. An apothecary yas sent for; as soon as he entered the 
house and heard his dreadful howlings, he enquired if he had not 
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beon bitten by a mad dog. His appearance likewise, seemed to jus- 
tify such a suspicion, his countenance resembling that of a wild 
beast more than of aman. ‘hough he had no feverish heat, his 
pulse beat more than 150 in a minute. To abate the mania, a 
quantity of blood was taken from him, a blister was applied, his 
head was shaved, cold water was copiously poured over him, and 
fox-glove was administered. By these means, his fury was abated, 
but his mental agony continued, and all the symptoms of madness 
which his bodily strength, thus reduced, would allow. After a day 
or two he became quieter ; his mental distress ceased, his counte- 
nance was placid, and his conversation, instead of being taken up 
as before with fearful exclamations concerning devils, and the 
wrath to come, was now confined to the dying love of Jesus. ' The 
apothecary was of opinion that if his strength had not been so 
much exhausted he would now have been in a state of religious 
transport, His nervous system, however, had received such a 
shock, that his recovery was doubtful, and it seemed certain that if 
he did recover, he would sink into a state of idiotcy :” a few days 
more, happily terminated his sufferings and delusions. The second 
relation is shorter, but not less terrible ; it is taken from the same 
work for February 1812. Mrs K had admitted a Calvinistic 
teacher to her sick room, and until this tormentor was excluded, 
she lay alternately in a state of ‘ gloomy despair or frantic joy, 
and exclaimed that she had lied to the Holy Ghost in not minding 
what her minister had said, that she was then in hell,~—My soul is in 
Hell flames—O, it burns within me ; O my soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful—O Hell, Hell, Hell! Jesus, Jesus, I shall never be with Jesus,’ 
[ dare not add another syllable.” 





The’ poet then proceeds to comment upon the signs of the 
times ; for this purpose he looks back into history, and by tracing 
the effects which followed the same signs in times past, gives 
warning of what may be expected to recur in our age, unless 
some timely stop be put to the growth of religious fanaticism, 
‘This subject naturally leads to the times of Charles ; and the 
name of Charles awakens in the Poet's mind a train of pa- 
thetic recollections. 


“ Unhappy Charles! Oh, might we blot the page, 
Which tells our Fathers’ worse than civil rage ; 
Purge off the blood, and shame of kindred strife, 
And the foul traffic for thy barter’d life ! 

Oh! tutor’d early in that erring school 

Where every art was known, save how to rule, 
Taught by the frock’d and pedant Monarch’s plan, 
All but the science of Thyself, and man ; 

Born with affections for a Crown too kind, 

Free, gentle, courteous, en and refin’d ; 
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Hapless in temper, fortune, station, time, 
And curs'd with goodness which in Thee was crime ! 
A mind which, chequer'd by distinction nice, 
Made all its private virtue public vice ; 
Alike irresolute for good or ill, 
In action nerveless, only strong in will ; 
Betray’d, rejected, injur’d on the throne, 
Lov’d, mourn’d, and envied in thy fall alone! 
For mark, when Royalty’s brief tale is told, 
And the worn robe of Empire waxes old; 
How soaring upward after each new blow, 
The Martyr leaves his destiny below! 
Then no unprincely doubts his bosom tear, 
No thoughts but thosea Monarch may declare ; 
No wish was his, which Kings should shrink to frame, 
No look but such as Majesty became. — 
Mov’d but as some spectator of his woes, 
He sees the drama hastening to its close ; 
Scorns the brute force which seeks in vain to hide 
Its bastard growth beneath unmanner’d pride ; 
Unshaken hears Sedition’s foul deceit, 
Religion’s mockery, and Law’s solemn cheat ; 
The cold reproach, the contumely keen, 
The rude, harsh taunt, ‘and insult of the mean ; 
The low-born gibe with which the rabble pay 
Their debt of vengeance when the great decay. 
Till at the last, secure of death, he views 
The goal Rebellion’s bloody foot pursues : 
Tis then he throws all worldly state apart, 
And binds the Christian’s buckler round his heart ; 
Faith, Hope, and Meekness, surer arms supply, 
And teach the King to fall, the Saint to die. 
Ev’n when in studied bitterness of hate, 
His palace court receives the mournful state ; 
Heaven has his thanks which, chastening him, has shewn, 
How near the scaffold rises to the throne. 
There sorrowing crowds their Prince’s wrongs confess, 
And rugged lips, unus’d to blessing, ‘bless ; 
Scarce think the dreadful ant can be true, 
Nor dare believe what guilt has dar’d to do.” P. 47. 





























Having painted Puritanism, as it is described to us in his- 
tory, our author next proceeds to trace the various features 
of resemblance to it, which the Sectaries of the present day 
afford. This part of the poem is full of spirited lines 7 as @ 
specimen, we take the description of the “‘ Sailor's Ark. 


“ There moor’d on Thames, who flows astonish'd, mark! 
Child of the Serious Hoy, the Sailor’s Ark. 
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Down through its hatches, worn with Sabbath toil, 
Winds and unwinds the Congregation coil : 

Each waits his turn, and as one preacher ends, 

A brother bucket in his place descends : 

Here mounts the Presbyterian grave and slow, 

And there the nimble Baptist dives below.” P. 60. 


We must give one specimen more, when we shall conclude 
our extracts from the poetical part of the production before 
us ; the lines which we shall select form the conclusion of the 
poem, and they come to refresh the imagination just emerging 
from the poet's too accurate description of the scenes that are 
daily acted before our eyes. From the troubled waters in 
which the petty squabbles of sectarian parties, had been 
detaining him, the poet digresses to the dead calm ofa college 
life; which he again contrasts with his own no less peaceful 
but far more useful and honourable avocations. 


‘¢ FAREWELL, MY FRIEND; in Academic ease 
You through life’s bustle loiter as you please ; 
From placid slumber, skake yourself at nine, 
And hold six hours enough before you dine. 
With slipper’d freedom, and unbutton’d knee, 
Lounge o’er your roll, and sip unsloed Bohea ; 
Then to the Muse awhile, the classic page, 

Rich with old lore, the Poet or the Sa 

For deep as yours, few other lips have drank, 
The clear cool crystal on Ilissus’ bank ; 

The sparkling floods of Castaly’s pure rill, 

And the Bees fragrance from Hymettus’ hill. 

At noon, unless the weather tempts a ride, 

On foot you saunter by the highway side ; 

Just two miles out, and back again is all 

To whet a gentle appetite for Hall. 

At dinner laugh, and chuckle o’er 2 pun, 

Nor frown, except the mutton’s underdone. 

Your sober Port in combination mess, 

A pint—perhaps a little more—not less. 

Then for three friends, a quiet rubber spread, 
Mix one stiff beaker, and ere twelve to bed. 
Oh, would you break the willing chains which bind 
Your wit, and worth, and yield ape Nene? 
Talents, no gift, but nature’s special loan, 

To be whee cir meant them, should be shown. 

Useless, till us’d, so gold within the mines 

Lies hid, till art se it, and refines : . 

But when the dull base dross is purg’d away, ~ 
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“ Meanwhile, to scenes of other mood attend, 
And mark how busier haunts have chang’d your friend: 
Mine are a humble Curate’s parish plans, 

I marry, christen, church, and publish banns: 
To the sick couch the word of healing bear, 
And smooth the dying pillow by my prayer : 
For Sundays, mend my theologick pen, 
Read much, and rhyme a little now and then. 
My home all smiles and welcome; ’tis in truth 
The golden Paradise I fram’d in youth ; 
The enchanted clime, where fancy loves to dwell, 
Till age, and cold experience, break the spell. 
Around the board my cherub babes are set, 
(I only have two olive-branches yet.) 
One with bright sparkling eye, and rosy cheek, 
Already tries a thousand ways to speak ; 
Runs to her mother’s knee when strangers come, 
And knows a kiss will purchase her a plum. 
A Boy, my younger, and all boys, you know, 
Are like their Fathers, or are fancied so. 
Thus, light at heart, I quarrel not with time, 
Nor think a cheerful countenance a crime : 
Frown not if friends are willing to be gay, 
Bear with good novels, sometimes see a play : 
And smile within my sleeve when saints look grave, 
And wonder what can such a parson save ! 
“ For not the less because our little span 
Of life we measure, gently as we can ; 
Nor less within us burns the hope which shows, 
A more abiding city at its close. 
Still may I feel, as each brief moment flies, 
How high the Christian's calling, what his prize! 
Strive for the mastery till the goal be won, 
Yet plead my Saviour’s blood when all is done ! 
And when the trumpet wakes me from my bier, 
See round me all my heart has cherish’d here. 
To the bright judgment seat of Grace above, 
Not as an hireling, lead my fold of Love ; 
Before their Heav’nly Shepherd bend in pray’r, 
‘ The lambs thy bounty gave me all are there.’ 
How bless’d to find the flock which I resign, 
Confirm’d for everlasting ages mine.” P, 79. 


The above lines are, we think, singularly beautiful : but it 
was not merely on account of their beauty that we extracted 
them. By shewing what the life of a Minister of the Gospel, 
and what the nature of the example which he should set, 
ought to be, the reader, is at once made to see how little that 
‘urbulent zeal and noisy activity which distinguish the charac- 




















ter of so many of our sectarian teachers, is conformable with 
the real duties of their assumed office. The exaggerated and 
extravagant importance which they attach to the duty of at- 
tending Bible societies, and subscribing to Missions, has, 
and can have, no other effect, except that of drawing away the 
minds of their deluded followers from the proper obligations 
of their respective stations in society, and teaching them to 
suppose, that their own salvation may be worked out, by 
looking after the souls of others ; and that the want of charity, 
of humility, and all other Christian graces, may be commuted 
upon the easy terms of subscribing a penny a week to Reli- 
gious Associations. 

The copious extracts which we have made from this little 
poem, sufficiently indicate our opinion of its merit, and at the 
same time will enable the reader to form his own judgment 
upon the propriety of our commendation. It would however 
be conveying a very inadequate idea to them, of the interest 
which the production possesses, did we confine our extracts 
to the poetry ; for the notes contain so much curious matter, 
and display such an extensive acquaintance with the stores of 
puritanical divinity, that it would be unjust, both to the 
author and the reader, did we not extract a few specimens of 
the entertainment to be met with in this part of the book. 
We shall select some two or three notes at random, and give 
them without comment; indeed they speak a language which 
is sufficiently intelligible without the aid of an interpreter. 


‘“‘ The bubble of ** the London Society for oe Chris- 
tianity, among the Jews,” has at length burst. The High Priest, 
Mr. Joseph Samuel Christian Frederick Frey, ex-.contractor, ex- 
player, ex-shoe-maker, and ex-missionary, has abdicated his sacer- 
dotal throne, to avoid prosecution for adultery ; Judah Catarevus, 
the ex-rabbi, has rel ; Hyam Isaacs, the ex-pick-pocket, wher 
last heard of, was under the tuition of the Rev, Lowia Way; John 
Myars, the ex-watehman, has been expelled for “ blasting the 
brashes,’”? while he was cleaning the candlesticks, and descanting on 
divine love; Lazarus Leon has received his discharge for con- 
versing with his master’s nursery-maid at forbidden hours, a prac- 
tice to which, as it appears, the Rev. Joseph Samuel Christian 
Frederick Frey himself, also, was much addicted ; L. P. Schlussel- 
burg, the honestest among the temporary converts, has solicited a 
release on the plea that their meetings occurred “ so d—d often,” 
(absit verbo invidia, I cite his own sayings rpwae! and their 
prayers so frequently ted, that he was tired of their proceed- 
ings ; Mr. Josephson, if he can be caught, will he hanged for for- 
gery ; and Marinus, who came from Germany, under the promise 
of allowing himself to be converted, “ if he could obtain a good sale 


for his Cologne water,” has returned, re infecté, both commer-. 
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a and theologically—such, according to one of themselves, is 
the fruit of seven years labour, and an expenditure of 70,0001.; 
for details the reader may consult, with advantage, the Exposé, 
published by Mr. Goakman, late printer to the Institution, a 
simple-hearted man, of whom the Society made atool.’””? P. 16, 

** Rutherford, Professor of Divinity in the University of St. 
Andrews, preaching before the House of Commons, Jan, 31, 1643, 
desires them not to “ make the Gospel a post horse to ride on 
their own errands, or a covenant with the most high Lord a chariot 
and stirrup to mount up upon the height of their carnal and clay 
projects.” 

“ In Bridge’s Prelatical Hogstye, we are told that ‘ Cathedrals 
are a nest and cage of unclean birds, a harbour of dumb dogs, 
a crew of ale-strolling singing men.’ In the Looking-glass for 
Malignants “the Archbishop of Canterbury” is called “ a curst 
cow, or rather, a raging fat bull of Basan.”” But, ohe jam satis— 
such is the abuse, and I could continue it for pages if the task 
were not disgusting. A few words more only, to slew what 
after all were the causes of fanatical hatred against the Esta- 
blished church of those days—they are such as remain in our 
own. The accusations levelled against us now are couched in 
the same terms, and, if I mistake not, few of us will be reluctant 
to plead guilty to the charges in their fullest extent of heinousness, 


In the Epistle prefixed to “ John White’s first Century of 
scandalous and malignant Priests;’’ after imputations which suf- 
ficiently refute themselves, and to which the early Christians 
were equally exposed, we come to the following accusations these 
Priests “ condemn the Parliament as Rebels—Speak well of 
the King— Preach Regeneration in Baptism; contend that our 


Lord's atonement was for all, and against the irresistibility of the 


Spirit— Administer the Sacrament at the railsa—Refise the admission 
of Lecturers—Express a wish that they could drive all Puritans 
out of their parish—Exclaim against that doctrine which teacheth 
that the greater part of mankind shall be damned—say that the 
great Reformers in the Church now-a-days are hypocrites—object 
to those who go out of their parishes after strange Preachers— 
say that godly reverend ministers who preach Jong and often are 
but praters—salt bitches, which dogs do run after, and roasted 
dogs to draw away other men’s pigeons—refuse Lecturers on 
week days—are drinkers of healths (this is a very common 
complaint)—call men who put their hats on in Church un- 


— aves—and object to Extempore prayers and preaching.” 
- 41. : 

** The conversion of condemned malefactors is a favourite 
employment of the Evangelical Branch, and if we may believe 
the numerous pamphlets which are published on the subject, 
a very successful one. “ See a Brand plucked out of the fire, 
or brief account of R. Kendall, whe was executed at Nort , 
ton, Aug. 13, 1518, by W. P. Davies, fourth edition. ‘This 
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fellow, who is much eulogized by his bi er, denied his guilt 
on the scaffold, having previously confi it to his attorney, 
a fact with which it clearly appears that Mr. Davies was ac- 
uainted. See also ‘ the conversion and penitent death of 

aniel Fell,’? who was executed in Guernsey, in the year 1810, 
for a most atrocious crime ;’’ after the rope was fixed, an anxious 
friend inquired, ** Fell, where are you going?’’ “ To Heaven,” 
was the reply—“ are you sure of it?” ‘I am,” were his last 
words. 

“ I have been favoured with the perusal of a MS. sermon, 
intended to have been delivered at the gallows by a Calvinistic, 
teacher (as he declared himself to be,) named Simpson, who 
was hanged for a highway robbery, at Lancaster, April 19, 
1806. He had been confined, before his last apprehension, for 
some other crime in Hertford gaol, where he frequently preached 
to the convicts, and by his hypocritical demeanour, obtained 
liberty enough to enable him to escape. He was not quite 
23 years of age, and in the commencement of his sermon con- 
fesses that he had once been an infidel, and had articularly 
* reviled that devout and religious sect called Methodists.’” 
That ‘ he had broken open more than 50 houses, stolen upwards 
of 30 horses, and that as for the numbers of people whom he 
had robbed on the highway, they exceeded his own know 
nay, that he had been base and inhuman eno to rob his own 
father.—Yet that blessed be God, he has enabled him to meet 
the King of Terrors, not only with courage, but with triumph ; 
being confident that I shall be no sooner absent from the body, 
but I shall be present with the Lord, who will meet and receive 
me not with a frown, but with a smile.’ He then addresses 
himself to those “ blind persons who daubt their Babel buildin 
with untempered mortar, and think to win heaven by mo 
rectitude,” aoraTiDS. them that “they must ever perish in that 
flaming ruin, which they have so justly deserved; of all this 
he is enabled, ‘‘ experimentally, of his own experience,’’ to in- 
form his auditors, “ whatever letter-learned, proud goat-feeding 
teachers, who call converted souls enthusiasts, may say to the 
contrary. 

“ This sermon occupies fourteen closely written quarto pages; 
on the morning of execution, he inclosed it to a friend, excusmg 
himself from delivering it at the gallows, on account of the 
short time which criminals were allowed there. In his letter he 
assures this friend “ that the fears of death are turned into hopes, 
and that he meets it with as much composure and pleasure, as 
he has done when a boy, at the thought of going to a fair or a 
play.”” The account of the chaplain who witnessed his last mo- 
ments is in direct opposition to this statement; half an hour be- 
fore his death, Simpson assured him that the sermon contained 
much, which he certainly would have suppressed, if he had sup- 
posed that his feelings could have been such as he then expe- 
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rienced; and on the fatal platform he was unable to utter a single 
word. Yet if this deluded man had met with a fitting biographer, 
he would have been canonized, in “ syllables of dolor,” in News- 
papers, Magazines, and Sixpenny Tracts.” P. 58. 


‘These extracts are long, but we do not thiak our readers 
will regret their length. We entertain no doubt of this second 
epistle having the same success as our author’s former one ; 
and we trust that when it does arrive at a second edition, it will 
be published in one volume with its predecessor ; and in that 
shape we fee] no hesitation in saying, that it w ill deserve a 
place on the same shelf with the st-ndard poetry of the language. 





Art. XIII. Poems, Latin, Greek, and English, to which 
is added an Historical Enquiry and Essay upon the Ad- 
ministration of Government in England, during the King’s 
Minority. By Nicholas Hardinge, M.A. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, &c. &c. Collected and Revised by 
George Hardinge, M.A. F.R.S. and FS.A. Nichols. 
1818. Svo. pp. 332. (only 250 printed) 

Art. XIV. The Miscellaneous Works in Prose and Verse, 


of George Hardinge, Esq. M.A. F.RS. and BSA, Se- 
nior Justice of the Counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, and 


Radnor. 3 Vols. 8vo. Nicho! s. 1818. 


FEW authors have had the satisfaction of seeing their la- 
bours exhibited in a greater variety of forms than the late Mr. 
Justice Hardinge. Volume aiter volume of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, page upon page of the Literary Anecdotes, and 
the illustrations of Literar y History, wee kly columns of Pro- 
vincial Chronicles, daiiy paragraphs of London Newspapers, 
Periodical Essays, the Journals of the two Houses, the Re- 
ports of the Bar, all and each have benefited by the lucubras 
tions of this unwearied Ubiquitarian, 

We are scarcely recovered from all he said, did, and heard, 
in Mr. Nichols’s last three good-humoured and interminable 
octavos, before we see him springing up, another and the 
same, and blazoning not only his own, but his paternal he- 
nours. Now with all our respect for his talents (which doubt- 
less were not small) and with all the kindly feelings which his 
suavity of manner and gentleness of tone, cannot ‘fail to gene- 

rate in the most buckram-bosomed reviewer ; we venture to 
hope, that he has no more last words in reserve ; and that 
we shall not again be called upon to lament the waste and 
dissipation of powers, which nature intended for nobler ends, 
in the froth and fribble of tea-table miscellanies. 
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Mr. Nicholas Hardinge, the father of Mr. Justice Har- 
dinge, was the eldest son of the Vicar 9f Kingston-upon- 
Thames, and born in the year 1699. He was educated at 
Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, in which abode of 
learning he formed intimacies wiih some of the best and 
wisest men of his time. In the year 1731, he was ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk of the House of Commons, and in 1752, 
Secretary of the Treasury, both which offices he filled with 
lonour to himself and advantage to his country. He married 
Jane Pratt, (the sister of the great Lord Camden) who sur- 
vived many years after his death, which occurred in 1758, 
He was a correct and elegant scholar, an uncorrupt servant 
of the public, and a good man. ‘These few particulars are de- 
tailed in a very classical Latin fragment from the pen of bis 
son, of whose facility in this branch of composition, we cannot 
perhaps give a more pleasing specimen, than the following 
narrative of a little amicable contest, which occurred while 
Mr. N. Hardinge was Clerk of the House. 


Dum hec peregit officia, urbana lis intercessit inter Walpolium 
Pulteneiumque de versu ex Horatii Satyris per Walpolium in ora- 
tione decerpto—qua, referente me, juris fecit publici scriptor in 
Historia egregius, cui effigies viva et justa Walpolii debetur~ 

“‘ Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpa.” 


‘* Latinitas Politicum redolet, mendax et falsa est,’’ exclamavit 
Pulteneius ludente convitio : accusatori succensuit accusatus, aurum 
a loculis extraxit, ** Hoc,” ait, “ recti sit munus,’’ aurumque in 
mensa deposuit. ‘* Partum est,” respondit alter : “ provoco ad Cle- 
ricum, qui hec optimé et ad unguem habet, et quem tui familiarem 
non reformido.’’ Gravitate non infracta surrexit pater meus, et 
versum repetens a quo Walpolius accusatus, licet in literis elegan- 
tibus, abberraverat, palmam dedit adversario, cui lepos nunquam 
defuit—* Detur mihi hae,”’ dixit, “ pecunia; hac sola frui liceat 
ex erariis publicis desumpta.” P. ix.. 


We find some difficulty in extracting from Mr. Nicholas 
Hardinge’s Latin verse ; more, however, from the unwilling- 
ness which we feel to omit, than from a fear of doing injustice 
by selection. Since the days of Vincent Bourne, we have 
not met with so rich a classical treat, and we may venture to 
pronounce, that these compositions (not excluding the school 
and college Juvenilia) will bear comparison with the best ex- 
emplars of modern Latin Poetry. We have chosen two short 
pieces below ; not so much because they are more excellent 
than any of the rest, but because they strongly exhibit the 
versatility of the genius which could express itself equally 
well in such very different veins, The first, which the Editor 
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justly introduces, as an admirable imitation of the ‘“‘ Sermoni 
iy iora” of Horace, is an — to a friend after a fall from 
is horse, in a ramble from Cambridge ; the marks of which 


accident he bore about with him for the remainder of his 
life. 


* Ne perconteris que me mala, dulcis Amice, 
Soilicitent, quali sim lumine, dente, labello, 
Quo stet nostra loco res, si vacat, et placet, audi. 

Imprimis oculi unius, Cyclopis ad instar, 

Utitur auxilio vultus malé dimidiatus. 

Altera sola mea est, medici pars altera, sic ut 

Quod proprium sit utrique, nec est mora discere longa, 
Scire queas interjecti discrimine nasi. 

Continui dentes, nisi dissocientur, ab ictu, 

Hinc inde, imparibusque dehiscant intervallis ; 
Excepto quod tres pericrunt, cetera sani. 

Dicere quam male sit labris ad suavia natis 
Vix libet. Ah! meane Coritanis * cognita nymphis 
Sit clades ; neque, si tibi cura, Bakere +, sororum, 
Audiat hos casus vel Penelope, vel Eliza. 

Sit mihi, sit soli mihi fas, liceatque dolere, 
Ne sit jus teneris, liceatve dolere puellis. 

Quam mihi dissimilis! quantum mutatus ab illo, 
Quem Caroletta t, dapes inter mirata paternas 
Suspexit, compto apocionans frontis honore. 
Obductum pannis, lacero nunc aspice vultu, 

Jurabis Batava faciem dignam esse tabella.’’ P. 49. 


The next is elegiac, on the loss of his eldest son. We know 
not whether most to admire, the tenderness of its sentiment 
or the delicacy of its expression. 


** Nate, vale! ceeli tibi templa beata petenti 

Dat facilem, sceleris nescia vita, fugam. 

At mihi spem dederas, orisque animique venustas 
Et puerile decus pignoris instar erant, 

Te fore quem doctse mea vellet Eiona cohorti 
Addere, Pieriz prolis Etona parens. 

Quem meus expeteret Camus, cui plauderet olim 
Curia, quem Jet disceret aure Themis: 

Te fore, qui mecum curis elapsus et urbe, 
Me sene desuetz fila movente lyre, 


™ 





* That part of Great Britain in which this accident happened was inhabited by 
the Coritani. 


+ One of the Author’s companions, whose sisters it was proposed to visit. 
t Une of Lord Nottingham’s daughters. The Author dined at Bullen, the 


seat of Lord Nottingham, and the fall happened after dinner, in the way to Up- 
6 
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Seu Trente * ad ripas, Thamesint seu propter amenum, 
Ausonios caneres, oliosve modos. 

Fata vetant, hominumque negant te reddere nugis, 
Nec prohibent cineri me syperesse tuo. 

‘Tu posito carnis velamine, (quale videmus 
pana lotum surgere sydus aquis) 

Nec macie, nec febre dolens, novus advena ceeli, 
Fletibus humanis invia regna petis. 

O ! si corpoream liceat mihi ponere labem, 
Vimque animi residem suscitet ipse dolor, 

Ut me care puer, tua penne signa secutum 
In penetrale Dei mors cupienda ferat !” P. 88. 


We do not think that Mr. Nicholas Hardinge is equally 
happy in his offerings to his native Muse, and we should be 
well pleased to see his Latin poetry printed by itself... We 
would except, however, the following spirited lines, both for 
their own sakes, and on account of the whimsical anecdote 
with which they are connected. In the year 1748, Mr. 
Burrel presented the University of Cambridge with a statue, 
which he called a figare of Queen Anne. Party then ran 
high, and the Tories, who were delighted with the efligy of a 
high church Queen, placed her, by an irregular act of power, 
in the Senate House. The Whigs brought in a Grace for 
her expulsion; when Mr. Wray discovered a misnomer in the 
statue—it was not Queen Anne, but a very innocent figure 
of Glory, which used to stand near another of the Duke of 
Marlborough at Canons. The opposition failed, and the 
statue remained, under the title of Academic Glory, till our 
own time, when she was superseded by the late Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Hardinge concludes a very humorous dialogue between 
a stranger viewing, and a beadie shewing the statue, with, this 
fine allusion : 


‘* t So when the Father of his country fled, 
By fear of tribunitial rage misled, 
On exil’d Cicero’s devoted floor __. 
Clodius uprais’d his Tanagrean whore : 
Th’ indignant Senate saw, with patriot eyes, 
A harlot cloath’d in Liberty’s disguise : 
But, when again to Latian skies restor’d, 
Her joy and guardian grateful Rome ador’d, 
Their antient seat, by her abode profan’d, 
His household gods with dignity regain’d.” P. 161. 


* “« Where the author had a romantic little seat, Knoll Hills." 

+ “ This alludes to the author's country seat at Canbury-house, near Kingsten- 
upon -Thames.” andl. 

t “ Filial partiality may have misled me; bat I confess that few lines in Pope 
spyaas to me superior to these, which close the Dielogue, in Poetical fancy or 
oetical expression.” 
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A * Memorial concerning the Administration of Govern- 
ment during a King’s Minority,” concludes this volume ; and 
it would ill become us to offer any Opinion upon a composi- 
tion which a personage so well qualified to determine as Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke pronounced to be ‘ invaluable.” It 
was written at the request of William, Duke of Cumberland, 
when the subject was agitated in the reign of George II. 
Before we take leave of “Mr. Nicholas Hardinge, we would 
express our regret that his respectable editor should have 
condescended to a typographical affectation, which we are 
very much disposed to reprobate. We mean the paltry 
sy stem of allixing a false value to a publication, by printing 
only a limited i impression. [fit is worth printing, (and the 
present book ts so) it should be printed for every body ; if it 
is not, why print it at all? 

Mr. George Hardinge, the son of the preceding gentleman, 
was born at Canbury, near Kingston, in 1744, and succeeded 
to this estate, by the death of “his father r, in his fourteenth 
year. From Eton he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he appears to have distinguished himself by some ex- 
ercises among the Academical Gratulations on the King’s 
marriage, the birth of the Prince of Wales, and the Peace of 
Paris. The late Bishop of Llandaff was his tutor; but he did 
not proceed regularly to his degrees, nor was it till the year 
1769, that he commenced M.A. and then only by Royal 
mandate. At a suitable time he was called to the bar, and 
appointed king’s counsel, through the interest of his uncle, 
Lord Camden. He does not, howev er, seem at any period to 
have devoted his whole energies to professional occupation. 
In 1777, he married Lucy, daughter of Richard Long, Esq. of 
Hinxton, Cambridgeshire ; and fixed his abode at “the well- 
known Ragman’s Castle, on the banks of the Thames, at Twick- 
enham; a spot to which he was attracted by the vicinity of his 
two friends, Horace Walpole and Richard Owen Cambridge. 
In 1782, he was nominated solicitor-general to the Queen, 
(to whom, on Mr. Ambler’s death, he had the honour of 
becoming attorney-general also) and in the following year, 
distinguished himself at the bar of both houses ; ; in the Com- 
mons, by a defence of Sir Thomas Rumbold; in the Lords, 
as counsel for the Directors of the East India Company, 
against Mr. Fox’s celebrated Bill, Of all Mr. Hardinge’s 
efforts, this may be pronounced facile princeps ; it is strictly 
Ciceronian ; so strictly, that perhaps there may be something 
of hardness about it to ears more accustomed to the declama- 
tion of our modern Courts than the Roman Oratory. It will 
bear comparison with the most brilliant productions of that 
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brilliant period in which it was delivered ; and Mr, Hardinge, 
like Mr. Hamilton, might, without fear of being forgotten, 
have been content to found his reputation upon this single 
speech. {[t must however, be read entire; and it would be 
unjust to mangle it by extraction. 

In 1784 he was returned by Lord Camelford for the Bo- 
rough of Old Sarum. And three years afterwards he ob- 
tained the honourable office of senior Justice of the Counties 
of Brecon, Glamorgan, and Radnor—an appointment par- 
ticularly adapted to his habits, for it afforded scope for the em- 
ployment of his legal attainments, and yet left him much time 
tor the enjoyment of extensive society, ‘The loss of a nephew 
(a gallant young naval officer, who was killed in action), 
whom he had adopted as his heir, embittered the latter years 
of his life ; and on the 26th of April, 1816, in his seventy- 
second year, he died while on the  slrouit: at Presteigne. 

Mr. George Hardinge was too much a man of pleasure to 
arrive at excellence, either in his professional or his literary 
pursuits: he has left behind him the reputation rather of 
capability than of performance ; what he did was done with 
ease, or it would not have been done at all, but this very 
facility prevented him from doing many more, and much 
better things ; once or twice indeed he shook off his constitu- 
tional propensity to indulgence, but it was only that he 
might afterwards enjoy a more uninterrupted repose. He 
possessed from nature powers which might have ‘made him 

‘long remembered ;” but the memory of them expired al- 
most at the same time with their owner, and is not likely to 
be revived by the greater part of the present Miscellanies, 

The first of these three volumes contains Mr. Hardinge’s 
Charges in the Welsh Courts, eighteen Sermons by a Lay- 
man, and several of his speeches. ‘The judicial Charges are 
ably executed, and were directed to a good end in a time of 
much political ferment. ‘There is one that reflects consider- 
able honour upon its author, asa man of humanity ; and which 
we have reason to think has materially tended to correct a 
dangerous mistake in the nature of evidence on a criminal 
charge, which too frequently occurs, and in which of all 
others a cautious judgment is partic ularly to be desired, that 
of child marder. A ease which occurred at Presteigne in 
1805, strongly arrested Mr. Hardinge’s attention, and inte- 
rested his feelings. It had been usual to try a familiar ex- 
periment with the lungs of the child. They were put into 
water; if they sunk, it was admitted as a conclusive proof 
that the child was born dead, and vice versa if they swam. 
Mr. Hardinge however, on the authority of the highest pro- 
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ional men, Sir H. Halford, Dr. Pemberton, Sir Everard 

me, Messrs. Cline and Cooper, has established as an in- 
controvertible principle, that this experiment must never be 
accepted as evidence against the accused, for if the process 
of patrefaction has commenced even in a slight degree only, 
the lungs will swim. 

“ There is a familiar experiment in these cases upon the lungs 
of the child, when detached from the other subjects of the dissec- 
tion, and placed upon water. I have no judicial knowledge whe- 
ther it has been made in the case before us, or has been omitted. 
It should always be made, and for this reason: the result, as evi- 
dence against the culprit, is equivocal, and I should ever deem it 
improper to be received, But, if the lungs had sunk, it would 
have been decisive to shew that it was a child still-born; for which 
reason, the poor creature in your hands had a just claim to the 
benefit of the experiment in her favour. I, for one, am 80 con- 
fident upon that subject, that, upon the fact of such an experiment 
and result, I would at any time feel courage enough to direct an 
acquittal.” Vol. I. P. 55. 


Long as it is, we cannot forbear to extract his pathetic 
address to Mary Morgan, the unhappy young woman whose 
conviction directed his enquiries to this painful subject. We 

Should be very pleased to see the admirable lesson of Chris- 
tian morality which it contains printed in a cheap form, and 
circulated as a tract, 


** Mary Morgan, Upon evidence which leaves not a shade of 
doubt in the mind, you are convicted of murdering your Child, a 
new-born infant, of your own sex, the offspring of your secret and 
vicious love ;—murdering it with a knife, selected as the implement 
ofa ae deliberately formed before its destined victim came into 
the world. 

** Your hatred of this little innocent sufferer could not have been 
your motive, It never offended you, and was therefore no object of 
resentment. 

“ It is true that, if the child had lived, it would have proved 
your crime in its birth; and your shame would have been the 

uence of that proof. But was this a reason to kill and 
murder it? Ifits first cries to you (its natural parent) for sustenance 
and care made it by force your living acctser, could this be a 
reason to hush thoee cries, and stifle that breath of the uncon- 
—— witness against you with a knife, and with a murdering 
? 

“ Had it lived, you might have lost your place; you might 
have lost other places; you might have sunk into poverty, 
well as into shame. But was this a reason to kill the infant? 
Was it a reason to acquire a false character, with a guilty con- 
science upon your pillow, and cries of the murdered infant at your 


ear? 
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‘ When did this fear of shame and y begin? Was it 
an obstacle in the way of your criminal intercourse with your 
- lover? No; when you had criminal passions to indulge, and cri- 
minal pleasures to enjoy, you had no fear of the risk. When those 

ions were satiated, and those pleasures were accusers in their 
biteer fruit; then you became such a coward, that you have 
sacrificed your infant's life, the peace and the interest of your soul 
here and hereafter, to that new-born fear. 

“ Alas! how dreadful are the landing-places of guilt, when 
it ascends in its progress! You began with incontinence, cri- 
minal in itself, but full of complicated peril in its tendency to 
worse crimes. Your next guilt was, a mask to the world in the 
concealment of your pregnancy, which (besides the vicious art 
of the imposture) was dangerous to the chil@ you had con- 
ceived, Your last crime was the murder of that child, inflicted 
by yourself, 

‘* You have murdered that human creature, who of all others 
upon earth had the most affecting right, as well as claim to 
your mercy and your love—the offspring of your own guilt, 
and guilt entailed upon it in some degree by the shame of its 
descent. 7 

« At your wild and youthful age, undisciplined, I fear, 
as well as unenlightened, and with such early habits of de- 
pravéd self-indulgence, it is not probable that a Religion like 
that of the New Testament, which breathes in every page of 
it love to infants, could have been impressed upon your mind. 

“ But the God of Nature has written a book, which * he 
that runs may read.” You have read that book, and the letters 
of it were stamped upon your soeings at your birth. It was 
a Law written upon the living and glowing tablets of the heart, 
which told you how unjust it was to punish the offspring of 
your gail for the life you had forced upon it by that guilt alone, 

“* You should have exerted every moment of your own life 
in atoning, by redoubled attentions to a daughter so born, 
for the calamity of such a birth. Instead of bracing your- 
self to this atonement, you were deaf to her infant cries, and 
you averted the repetition of them by putting her to death. 

“In this choice of difficulties—in this conflict of chan 
what is it you have done? You have encountered the ff } 
detection and of punishment by a death of shame, as the mur- 
derer of your child—You have taken the chance of dying im- 
penitent, or with a conscience ill p for so awful a 
as from this life into the j ts o ccorsiy, x 9a Save tee 
the chance, had you from human | ion, had y 

upon the world ever so well, of lingering tormenfs, up 
rack of a life self-accused, and self-accurst. | 

“ Thus it is that one guilt produces another ; es 
your sex, when seduced into its criminal intercourse 
ours. The natural delicacy'and modesty of the female 
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racter entangles all its progress in guilt, and accumulated crimes 
are generated by the fear of shame. At last the energies of the 
mind are half buried in the confusion of shifted expedients to escape 
from the importunate eye of the world. 

«But there is another eye, ‘ about the path and about the 
bed;’ from which no darkness can seclude, and from which * no 
secrets are hid.’ That eye never is closed, and brings to light guilt 
like yours in a manner for which the sagacity of human conjecture 
despairs to account. 

“ Guilt is always a coward; guilt like yours prompts the 
offender to accuse herself, and prove her crime, by evidence of 
the fact, in a moment of despair, fear, or surprize. Madness 
like this, comes too late; it is the effect, and the doom of guilt ; it 
is no shelter for it. 

“ You have no plea of sudden impulse to this act (not that 
any such plea could avail you, if in fact it existed): yours was 
a deliberate murder ; the implement of the death’s wound obtained 
and set apart for its destined office and victim. 

“ Had you escaped, many other girls (thoughtless and light 
as you have been) would have been encouraged by that escape 
tocommit your crime, with hopes of your impunity. The merciful 
terror of your example will save them. 

“ Desperate acts like these very often escape from punishment. 
Merciful Juries, merciful Rules of Law; and merciful Judges, 
give numerous occasions to that impunity. If it zs a defect, I 
hope it will never be repaired: but the same Juries, the same 
Law, and the same Judges, are firm to their trust in a case like 
yours. 

* The life that you have destroyed lost its natural Parent 
when you were its execuuoner for guilt of your own. It found 
a Parent in Heaven: there is not a more sacred object of that 
Parent’s love (whose children we all of us are) than a new-born 
child, created in His image. Its blood is like that of Adel; it 
cries from the earth, and its complaint is noted in Heaven. 

“* What your inducement was to sacrifice this pledge of your 
love and your crime, we have no means to ascertain : your con- 
science knows it well; but we are able to know that it must have 
been selfish and cruel. , 

* I have talked with you hitherto as a Judge, preparing and 
bound by his painful office to inflict the penalty of death upon 
his convicted Prisoner before him. But look up to me! I can 
give you comfort; and can tell you, without impairing .the 
weight of your doom in this world, that you can turn away 
your eyes to the Judge of us all, whose mercy has no limits, 
and whom no sinner can implore in vain, if the tears of peni- 
tence and remorse are deep and sincere. You must have ex- 
pected * yred fate; and I hope in God that you have prepared 
yourself, 


by a new-made heart, for a better world, having made all 
the human atonement in your power upon earth, : 
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“ To cut off a young creature like you in the morning of life's 
day (for it is little more than a day to the oldest of us all) is an inflic- 
tion thrown upon me, which [I have no power to describe, or to 
bear, so well as perhaps I should. 

«“ You must not think we are cruel}; it is to save other infants 
like yours, and many other girls like you, from the pit into which 
you are fallen ; your sentence, and your death, is mercy to them. 

‘‘ If you have repented of your crime, it is merey to yourself. 
Had you escaped, yor mind and conscience would or might have 
been so depraved, that mercy, winged as it is, could not reach it in 
time. | 
“ You have now the tears and prayers of all around you. In 
our abhorrence of your crime, we have not lost our compassion 
for your fate—nor our zealous hope that you will find mercy 
at the judgment-seat of a Repgemine Inrencessor, who died 
for you—that is, who died, that penitent sinners, pes Him, 
should be rescued from the doom they had incurred, and should 
expiate their pollutions in the atonement of 1118 blood. 

“ I am now to pass upon you tlie awful sentence of your legal, 
your just, and your inevitable doom in this world. [Here he deli- 
vered the sentence, and proceeded thus :] 

** You have heard the sentence, and the imperious will of the 
Law. It affects your body alone, your souL, it cannot reach— 
it is in the hands of your God. May that God shew merey 
to it, when it shall appear before Him upon the day of its final 
judgment! May it there be acquittted, and blest! Vol.I. P. 58. 


It was seldom indeed that Mr. Hardinge did not lean to 
the side of mercy ; a mercy however which he well knew it 
was important to temper with all requisite firmness. In re- 
gard to the uncertainty of personal identity, he relates the 
following curious anecdote, in a letter to a friend : 


“ A highwayman was tried before me this day, of whose guilt 
I had no doubt upon earth; but the evidence could not bring it 
home to him. I told the Jury an authentic and curious fact.—In 
1788, Dr. Reynolds of Bedford-square, the physician, whom I 
personally knew, was robbed by a highwayman in his chariot. A 
young man was taken up, and was tried for it. The Doctor said, 
that he saw him for at least five minutes, and formed a distinct 
impression of him: that, if he had seen his person any where, he 
should have exclaimed, that young man is the picture of him that 
robbed me;’ and the moment J did see him in custody, I said, 
‘ this I verily believe is the very mar who robbed me.’ 

‘* So temperate a manner of speaking made even more impres+ 
sion, than if his averment of complete identity had been perfect. 
Standing alone, however, * would not convict; but his coachman 
swore positively to the person. 7 | 
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“* The two combined must have taken aay this poor creature's 
life, if he had not by a miracle proved an alibi, circumstantial, un- 
impeached, and irresistible.” Vol. I. P. *190. 


The second volume is wholly occupied by five hundred and 
twenty eight pages of rhyme, trom which we must endeavour 
to escape as quickly as possible; they are divided under se- 
veral heads:—Sonnets, Local Poems, Poems on Religious 
and Moral Subjects, Elegiac Poems, Inscriptions, Epitaphs, 
&e. Filial Piety, Tales and Fables, Ballads, Theatrical 
Poems, Riddles, and Epigrams, Imitations of Horace, 
Imitations from the Persian, Imitations from the Italian, 
Imitations from the French, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
Those of our readers who remember the titles prefixed to 
the effusions of the Della Crusca school, which Mr. Gilford 
has immortalized in his Baviad and Moeviad, may recognize 
an occasional likeness in Mr. George Hardinge’s vers de 
Societe. We find among them—‘‘ Sonnet on a_ beautiful 
Girl, a Milkmaid, aged 14.”—‘* On walking through a 
lane between the Kingston gate of Richmond Park and Can- 
bury House, now destroyed.”—‘‘ Admiral Gell, an angel of 
goodness, but a great swearer.”—‘‘ On the performance of 
Mrs. William Cumberland upon the harp, accompanied by 
her voice, in a song written by Richar Gemberleaa, Esq. 
her father-in-law, upon her infant child, and set by her.”— 
“On Mrs. Moody and Mrs. Inchbald becoming friends in 
one day.”—*‘‘ On seeing two beautiful Girls, just in -their 
teens, with books in their hands, from which they were en- 
deavouring to repeat their tasks.”"—‘‘ The Body and the 
Mind, occasioned by a fit of the cholic, a painful cough, and a 
fever, at the moment of a severe affliction.” —‘*‘ On hearing 
that Archbishop Moore had a regular fit of the gout.”—*‘ On 
a Poetical Invalid, who had a rash, and asked the writer if 
he approved calomel for it.”—*‘‘ On a bad fall in a hard frost, 
and pitching on my head.”—‘ On the mafriage of Miss P—, 
who was Lady G— C—’s first cousin.”—All these, we doubt 
not, were particularly agreeable and entertaining to the good 
natured circle for which they were as good naturedly written, 
they are not, however, the less silly and insipid when pre- 
sented to the public: but we have a more serigns accusation 
against Mr. Hardinge’s muse—she sometimes keeps bad 
company ; it would seem prudish to object to a version of 
Gresset’s Ver-Vert, at which we confess we have heartily 
laughed in the far more highly-coloured original; but we 
must strenuously protest against the gross indecency of 4 
translation from La Fontaine, and the offensive profaneness 
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of what is called a jeu d'esprit from Voltaire, which are per- 
mitted to contaminate these pages. We would not be under- 
stood to state this as the general character of Mr. Hardinge’s 
verses. 

In the third volume of ‘‘ Miscellanies” there is not much 
that is tangible in a Review, If after all that has been 
written on the much agitated controversy about the author 
of Junius, our readers have any curiosity to hear Mr. George 
Hardinge’s opinion, it is very briefly contained below. 


“ ON THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS’S LETTERS. 


“ I know enough of Junius to know that he was of Lord 
Temple's school, and that he wrote that paper from hints or ma- 
terials prompted by him. So far he was betrayed in one of the 
Letters to the first Lord Camden; for in that Letter he touched 
tipon a fact known only to three persons, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Camden, and Lord Temple. 

** The latter, — almost the whole period of the Junius, was 
bitter against the two former; and so was Junius, though with an 
air of guard and of candour. Lord Temple had not eloquence or 
~~ enough to have written Junius ; but I have no doubt that he 

new the Author. 

«“ Jam as.likely to have written it as Lord Shelburne, the con- 
jectured Author in the Gentlemen's Magazine of November.1812*. 

“* I cannot help wondering that, by examining the politicks of 
each paper, those of his time did not find him out. But these 
cheats often hold out false colours, and put us upon a wrong scent. 

‘“‘ For example, if I was the reputed writer of a Libel, I should 
abuse myself, or my bosom-friends, to disarm the suspicion.” 

Vol. III. p. 145. 


We feel perhaps less respect for Horace Walpole than 
for any modern amateur who has figured on the stage of 
literature: but his correspondent, Madame du Deffand, is 
infinitely the more mischievous animal of the two, The 
English nobleman only echved the parrot notes of infidelity 
when he was writing to an infidel, and adopted the tone of the 
compuny into which he was thrown, from inability to be 
original; but the French del esprit was, in the language of 
Mr. Hardinge, (and we cannot put it into better language) 
* the fugitive mistress of the most abandoned libertine that 
sensuality ever polluted,” and ‘‘ a petticoat Voltaire.” We 
have read his remarks on the notable correspondence of these 
two worthies with much satisfaction; they are creditable 
both to his religious feeling and his soundness of taste; and 


een 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXII. part ii. p. 499. 
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there is more in this remark than may appear at first, for we 
believe in truth that these two qualities are very seldom dis- 
joined. Madame du Deffand was a debauched and querulous 
atheist, ever murmuring against the Providence which she 
affected to disbelieve, and fearing the approach of death 
which she endeavoured to persuade others, however much 
she failed to convince herself, was nothing more than anni- 
hilation.—‘‘ Je ne suis pas faite pour ce monde ci,” exclaims 
this miserable woman, ‘‘ Je ne sais pas s'il ya un autre. En 
cas que celui, ci soit tel qu'il puisse etre je le crains.” Mr. 
Walpole does not make such barefaced avowals, but he is 
little behind her in profane and indecent levity; .a grand 
moral lesson may be deduced from their equal wretchedness. 
She proclaims herself unfitted for time and dreading eternity. 
He, that he hates all mankind and loves nothing but his dog, 


*¢ Fortunato ambo.”’ 


The other pieces in this volume have little that is remark- 
able. Tewnadh the end we find a reprint of many old friends, 
a favour which the venerable editor is much in the habit of 
conferring upon his readers, but we do not. complain ;—he 
gives from his abundance and he means it kindly. We wish, 
indeed, he would give us one little volume more, a judicious 
selection from the joint work of the father and the son ;—there 
is much iv both which is worth preserving, but which will 


sink beneath the heterogeneous mass in which it is now over- 
whelmed. 





Arr. XVI. Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from 
England in 1817, to join the South American Patriots; 
comprising every Particular connected with its Formation, 
History, and Fate, with Observations and authentic In- 
formation “say the real Character of the Contest, 


Mode of Warfare, State of the Armies, &c. By James 
Hackett, First Lieutenant of the late Venezuela Artillery 
Brigade. 8vo. pp. 160. 5s.6d. Marray. 1818. 


In calling the attention of our readers to this little volume, 
we have no wish to enter upon the general question with 
which the subject of the book may appear to be connected. 
As to the merits or demerits of the cause in which Lieutenant 
Hackett embarked, the policy or impolicy of the state of 
neutrality in which this country has hitherto persevered with 
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respect to it, we do not profess to entertain an opinion, nor 
does our author himself deliver any. ‘That he wished well to 
the success of the American ins ts, will of course be col- 
lected, from his having enlisted himself in their service ; but 
his motives for so doing, as he has the good sense to avow, 
were not of a patriotic, but a personal nature. He had been © 
seduced, by flattering promises, to believe that a fair field was 
opened for preferment, by the present state of things in South 
America, and he acted upon the strength of those promises. 
In this, he was miserably deceived ; of the five or six hun- 
dred individuals, who were associated with him in the expe- 
dition of which he formed a part, the larger portion have ac- 
tually perished, or are now wandering friendless and destitute 
among the West-India islands, without any probable means of 
being able to return to their native land. <A few, indeed, mure 
fortunate than the rest, have been so happy as to have pro- 
cured a gratuitous p home, either-by the interest of 
iriends, or by working before the mast. Of this last number 
was our author; and it is with a view to warn others from 
running upon the same rock, as that upon which he had se 
nearly made shipwreck of his life, that this Narrative is given 
to the world. It is written temperately, sensibly, and even 
not without elegance; neither the sufferings which the author 
endured, the deception to which he was a victim, nor the con- 
sequent entire dissppointment of all his plans and projects, 
ever provoke him to drop a word which the reader can sup- 
pose to have proceeded from irritation or any personal inte- 
rest ; so much so, that it is difficult to read his statements with- 
out attaching a degree of credit to them, which some circum- 
stances in his Narrative would perhaps tempt us to withhold. 
The impression which remains upon the mind ee 
of the whole, is, that not only the author was mi ly de- 
ceived, but that those, by whose encouragement he was in- 
duced to join himself to the fortanes of the insurgents, knew 
that they were deceiving him. But what possible motive the 
could have to do so, does not appear. Again, the same ind 
viduals, by whose authority and influence, so many persons 
were induced to risk both their lives and their p ; Nag 
last amounting, we should suppose, to upwards of 50,0001.) 
have been able, notwithstanding the facts stated by Lieute- 
nant Hackett, and, as we should suppose, the notoriety of the 
cheat, to induce other persons, to the number, we understand, 
of 1200, to embark in an exactly similar enterprize ; finding 
merchants in this country willing to advance the necessary 
expences of fitting out and transporting so large a body of 
men to the same scene of action, and upon precisely the same 
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grounds as those by which their predecessors had been tempted 
and deceived. Leaving, however, the consideration of this 
matter, we shall proceed to give some account of the principal 
facts which Lieutenant Hackett relates. 

It seems that the independents of Venezuela have an accre- 
dited agent in London of the name of Don Mendez, whose 
principal business seems to be, the raising of men and money 
in this country, for the purpose of assisting Bolivar. The 
promises under which our author was induced to volunteer his 
seryices, were threefold: 1. That he should, on arriving in 
South America, retain the rank (of first lieutenant of artil- ° 
lery) to which he was appointed here. 2. That he should 
enjoy the same-allowances and pay in America, as officers of 
similar rank enjoy in the British service. 3. ‘That upon ar- 
riving in South America, he should receive, by way of remu- 
neration for the expenses of outfit, 200 dollars. ‘These were 
the conditions under which Colonel Gilmore, the commander 
of the particular corps to which our author attached himself, 
engaged Lieut. Hackett. The charge, however, of delusion, 
is pointed by our author solely against the American agent, 
Don Mendez. ‘This last person, he charges with 


“ Having excited hopes which he must have known would never 
be realized ; of having guaranteed the performance of conditions, 
the fulfilment whereof he must have been aware was impracticable ; 
and of having induced those desirous of embarking in this destruc- 
tive enterprize, to believe that their services would be joyfully and 
gratefully accepted by the Independent Generals and their Armies; 
whilst he, at the same time, could scarcely have been ignorant, 
that the strongest hostility was manifested by the Patriots to the 
admission of foreign assistance ; and that the jealousy of the native 
troops of those few British officers who had been tempted actually 


to join their armies was so rancorous, as to subject them to the per- 
petual hazard of assassination.’”’ P. vii. 


To substantiate these allegations, is the immediate object 
of the author's Narrative; and his motive in doing so, is te 
prevent others from being drawn into the snare, which he him- 
self so fatally fell into. 

The expedition in which our author sailed, consisted of five 
ships of trom three to five hundred tons, carrying upwards of 
“00 troops; of whom, two hundred, under Colonel Skeene, 
were lost in the passage. In the vessel in which our author 
sailed, was an immense quantity of military stores, of every 
kind and description. ‘They sailed from England, 1817, and 
reached the island of St. Bartholomew, on the 24th of Ja- 
uuary. On their arrival, the officers forming the expedition, 
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were treated with every kind of civility by the Swedish go- 
vernor; but having waited three weeks without receiving any 
intelligence from the main, they began to feel very consider- 
able uneasiness. 


“‘ Every information we could obtain, either from the inhabitants 
of St. Bartholomew's, or individuals who had recently arrived from 
the Main, was of the most disheartening description ; all concur- 
ring in portraying the state of the Continent in terms directly con- 
trary to the representations made: to us previous to our departare 
from England: and these statements were doubly dispiriting, inas- 
much as they proceeded from persons who were avowedly the 
friends and well-wishers of the Independent cause ; by one and all 
of whom we were advised in the strongest manner to relinquish the 
idea of personally engaging in the conflict.” P., 29. 


In the mean while, dissensions broke out among the com- 
manders of the several corps, on points of precedency, which 
were not allayed by the feverish state of uncertainty in which 
they were kept; all communication with the Spanish Main 
being so dangerous, as to be nearly impracticable. Under 
these circumstances the supercargo of the vessel to which 
our author was attached, determined on proceeding to St. 
Thomas’s, for the purpose of having a communication with a 
Mr. Molony, an agent of the Independents, residing on that 
island. As his return could not be expected in less than ten 
days, our author, in company with two brother officers, resolved 
to occupy the time in a visit to the island of St. Martin, 
distant from St. Bartholomew about eighteen miles. We 
notice this little episode for the sake of the following pleasing 
account of the happiness which negroes may sometimes, and 
we trust, often do enjoy, when belonging to a planter of 
humane dispositions. 


“‘ The situation of Mr. Cromoni's estate was truly picturesque ; 
and slavery, so abhorrent to nature and humanity, appeared here 
to possess but a nominal existence. The general aspect of the 
negroes sufficiently evinced their happiness and comfort, and how 
anxious their kind master was to lighten the weight of their chains : 
nor were the slaves ungrateful for the humane treatment they thus 
experienced ; on the contrary, manifesting in every act and pro- 
ceeding the warmist, and, I am confident, most unfeigned attach- 
ment for their generous proprietor. The sincerity of their d 
was indeed unequivocally proved, by the joy with which these 
poor creatures hailed their master’s return, after an absence from 
the estate of only two or three days: the negroes on our approach 
running towards Mr. C. from various directions, and, thronging 
round his horse, rivalled each other in expressing the of 
their congratulations ; whilst their master no less gratified with 
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these interesting demonstrations of regard, encouraged their fami. 
liarity by the ility and kindness of his demeanour.” P. 36, 


On the retarn of Mr. Ritchie the supercargo, whatever 
might till then have been their expectations, they neces- 
sarily ceased. Mr. Molony informed them, that so great 
was the poverty of the Independents, that they could not 
muster from any sources or for any purpose, 20,000/., and 
being informed that the investment on board the Britannia 
alone, amounted to 35,000/., he immediately declared that 
Don Mendez, in contracting for supplies to so — an 
amount, must have greatly exceeded the authority and powers 
vested in him Upon this information, the supercargo de- 
termined against proceeding to the Main, resolving to dispose 
of his cargo at whatever place he could procure the most 
advantageous sale; and at the same time, gave the officers 
and the men under their command, to understand, that he 
could not much longer continue serving out to them the 
rations which they had hitherto received, nor indeed, afford 
them protection on board the ships. Under these circumstances, 
Colonel Gilmore saw no alternative but that of disbanding 
his brigade, which design he accordingly put into execution. 
Under these circumstances, our author and Captain 
had formed the resolution of joining themselves to some other 
of the corps which had come out with them, and which though 
in a state of extreme disorganization, were not yet actually 
disembodied ; but at the very moment when they were upon the 
point of putting this intention into effect, they received such 
information relative to the affairs of the Patriots, from several 
officers who had lately been in their service, and had just 
escaped from the Main, as thoroughly convinced them of the 
madness of their previous decision. The substance of this 
information we shall give in our author's own words, 





* The information received from the officers to whom I have 
just referred, was to the following purport: they assured us, that 
in consequence of the extended Mitten of the war, and exter- 
minating priciple bs: ps which it had been conducted, the countr 
in general displayed one uniform scene of devastation and wretched- 
ness. That the Patriot forces were reduced to a state of the 
greatest poverty, totally devoid of discipline, and not one-fourth 
provided with proper military arms, the remainder being compelled 
to resort to bludgeons, knives, and such other weapons as they 
found most readily procurable. 

*‘ In clothing they were still more destitute and deficient, in 
most instances merely consisting of fragments of coarse cloth wrapt 
round their bodies, and pieces of the raw buffalo hide laced over 
their feet as a substitute for shoes, which when hardened by the 
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suo’s heat, they again render pliant by immersion in the first 
stream at which they chance to arrive, 

“ A blanket, with a hole cut in the middie, let over the head, 
and tightened round the body by a buffalo thong, has been fre- 
quently the dress of the officers ; and one of them who witnessed 
the fact, assured me that such was actually the uniform of a Bri- 
tish colonel (R——) who was at that time in the Independent 
service. Whilst these gentlemen thus described the patriot habili- 
ments, they commented in the strongest language on the impolicy 
and imprudence of proceeding to serve in conjunction with an 
army bare-footed and in rags, provided with such splendid uniforms 
as we had been obliged to procure; and ridiculed the str con- 
trast which our dresses and those of the Patriots would exhibit in 
the field; observing, that such clothes would be alone sufficient to 
excite the jealousy of the natives, to whose eagerness for their pos- 
session, we should almost inevitably become a sacrifice. 

« The Independent armies march in hordes, without order or 
discipline ; their ba consisting of little more than the scanty 
covering on their backs. They are totally destitute of tents, and 
in their encampments observe neither regularity nor system. The 
commanding officers are generally mounted, and likewise such of 
the others as are able to provide themselves with horses or mules, 
the latter of which are in great plenty. The exterminating prin- 
ciple upon which the war is carried on between the contending 
parties, renders their campaigns bloody and destructive ; desolation 
marks the progress of those hostile bands, to whose inveterate 
enmities the innocent and unoffending inhabitants are equally the 
victims, with those actually open to them in military strife. 
In action the Independents display much bravery and determina- 
tion, and frequently prove successful, notwithstanding their want 
of discipline, deficiency of arms, and disorderly manner of attack 
and defence. Unhappily the work of death terminates not with 
the battle, for on whatsoever side victory rests, the events which 
immediately succeed those sanguinary struggles are such as must 
cast an indelible stain upon the Spanish American Revolution. 

“ The engagement is scarcely ended, when an indiscriminate 
massacre of the prisoners takes plese’ nor is the slaughter only 
confined to the captives, the field also undergoes an 
when the helpless wounded are in like manner put to the sword. 

“ The following instance of vindictive cruelty on the royalist 
side, was related to me by an officer who was present in the en- 
gagement in which the transaction originated, In this action a 
young French officer, in the service of the ee per had his 
arm severed from his shoulder by a sabre cut, being unable to 
sustain himself from loss of blood, he sunk to the ground, His 
distinguished bravery had however previously been observed by his 
companions, who succeeded in bearing him off the field, 
whence they conveyed him into the woods, and sheltered him in a 
negro hut ; where having applied such balsams as could be pro- 
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cured, they Ree The armies retired to other parts of the 
country, and the officer was fast recovering from the effects of his 
wound, when General Morillo, advancing upon the same route, 
discovered his retreat, and had him instantly put to death.” P. 52. 


Every subsequent account which they received confirmed 
these particulars, with this addition, that so far were the 
Patriots from desiring the assistance of foreigners in their 
armies, that arms and amunition were the only supplies which 
they were desirous of accepting. Such was their jealousy 
of the introduction of British officers in particular, that much 
dissension had already been excited by their arrival; a feel- 
ing which had arisen to so violent a pitch, as to subject 
foreigners, attached to the Patriot service, to the perpetual 
hazard of assassination; and had rendered it necessary for 
them to employ sentries, on whose fidelity they could depend, 
in order to protect them when retired to repose. Bolivar 
himself appeared to partake in these feelings. To a letter, 
acquainting him with the arrival of the expedition, and re- 
questing his orders, and. which letter they were assured was 
personally delivered into his own hands, he had not con- 
descended to return an answer. The letters of introduction 
with which various individuals had been furnished by Don 
Mendez, were treated with like indifference; and _ their 
bearers, instead of procuring the commissions which had 
been promised to them, were obliged to accept of whatever 
rank he thought proper to confer; in some instances even 
that of common soldiers. ' 

Such are the facts stated by Lieut. Hackett; that he him- 
self, and those who accompanied him, believed in their truth, 
is evident from the story. ‘The expedition in consequence 
was disbanded, and each individual thrown upon his own re- 
sources, Many perished for want; a few resolute individuals 
resolved to follow up their destination, and to join the Patriots 
at all hazards ; others betook themselves to pirating specula- 
tions ; and it is to be feared, that too many of the authors of 
the private letters which constantly appear in our daily 

pers, are persons engaged in such desperate courses ; the 
rest devoted all their efforts to effect a return to their native 
country. ‘The remainder of the Narrative is taken up with 
the particular adventures of each of these, and more espe- 
cially with an account of the hardships and difficulties which 
our author and his friend Captain — ‘underwent before 
they were able to procure a passage home; which they at length 
effected, by offering their services as common sailors on board 
the Hornby ; where among their new associates, they found three 
of the privates originally attached to their late brigade ; and 
who, it appears, did not entirely forget their former subor- 
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dinate situation, nor presume so much as might have been 
expected, upon their temporary equality. 

e have thus given our ers some account of this little 
volume, in order, if possible, to give publicity to the facts 
related in it. If they be true, and for ourselves we entertain 
but little doubt upon the subject, we think Lieut. Hackett 
lias done his country service, by giving to the world the 
Narrative before ns. He tells us, and we have reason to 
know that he tells us truly, that there are several individuals 
who under the real or assumed titles of ‘‘ accredited agents to 
the South American Patriots,” are at this moment zealously 
engaged, throughout the kingdom, in raising extensive bodies 
of officers and men, for the serviee of the Independent 
government. That these practices are carried on u 
some system of delusion, is evident from the fate of the ex- 
pedition, of which we have just been giving an account; and 
we cannot help thinking that, supposing the matter to be as 
there is but too much reason to believe, the interference of 
government to prevent the continuance of it, would be both 
wise and humane. 

We cannot close our remarks, without again recommend- 
ing this book to our readers. It is written with singular 
modesty and good sense, and the story which he has to tell is far 
from being devoid of intrinsic interest, independently of its 
accidental importance. | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wr have received a long letter (filling three sheets of paper), 
dated Calcutta, and purporting to come from the pen of Dr. Brice, 
the Head of the Scottish Church at that presidency, As it is 
transmitted to us through the medium of a respectable bookseiler, 
we take for granted that the letter is authentic, notwi i 
the strange and unusual style in which it is composed, and which, 
we are obliged to say, savours neither of the manners nor of the 
education of a petson in Dr. Brice’s situation. The subject of 
his complaint appears to be the manner in which his name was 
mentioned by us in our review of the Bishop of Calcutta’s Charge; 
and in reply to his complaint, we have only to say, that we see 
nothing in the letter which we have received, of a nature to alter 
the opinion or the | used by us on the occa sion to which 
the hve? ws it alludes. rian stg eRviigo~ r; wre “A 
sent i to the subj . Brice 
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